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N a former article an account was given of the line of reason- 
ing by which Aristotle is led to the conclusion that the uni- 

versal desire of knowledge can only receive ultimate satisfaction 
in a science which determines what are the first principles of re- 
ality ; that these principles are those of ‘ matter,’ ‘ form,’ ‘ change,’ 
and ‘end,’ all of which are implied in the substantial unity of 
actual things ; and that it is also the task of this science to dis- 
cuss the fundamental antithesis of unity and plurality, in connec- 
tion with the subordinate conceptions which fall under it. We 
have still to ask, however, whether metaphysics deals with the 
first principles of knowledge as well as of reality. 

Now, the first principles of knowledge must be those which 
(1) cannot possibly be denied, (2) are the necessary condition of 
all other knowledge, (3) do not presuppose any principles higher 
than themselves. Of these none is more fundamental than the 
principle, that ‘the same thing cannot at once belong, and not 
belong, to the same object in the same relation.’ This principle 
does not require or admit of proof, just because it is a first prin- 
ciple, and, therefore, possesses the marks mentioned above. _ It 
cannot be proved, because there can be no proof unless it is pre- 
supposed. But, though in the attempt to prove this principle we 
have to assume it, we can indirectly show that it is ultimate and 
indubitable by pointing out that those who set up a theory of 
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reality which sets it at naught fall into contradiction with them- 
selves. Some hold that Heraclitus, ¢. ¢., affirms that ‘the same 
thing at once is and is not.’ If he does, it may easily be shown 
that he cannot possibly believe what he says. No one can be- 
lieve what is self-contradictory, for to do so is to hold two oppo- 
site opinions at the same time ; hence neither Heraclitus nor any 
one else can possibly believe that a thing is the same and not the 
same. He may give to his words the form of a judgment, but 
it will have no definite meaning. Any one who attempts to prove 
anything whatever must presuppose this principle, or he cannot 
advance a single step.' 

The same remarks apply to the other principle mentioned 
above, that ‘a thing must either be affirmed or denied, there be- 
ing no third possibility.. We, therefore, conclude that the first 
principles of knowledge as well as the first principles of reality be- 
long to the province of metaphysics, since apart from them there 
can be no knowledge of any reality whatever. 

The Aristotelian conception of the first principles of knowledge 
and reality receives additional light from the pregnant passage 
contained in the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics, in which 
it is maintained that the mind, in coming to the consciousness of 
those principles, reaches a universal point of view. There can be 
no science, properly so called, without a knowledge of principles 
which are ultimate and unmediated, for upon these all proof de- 
pends. It must not be supposed, however, that we have an ac- 
tual knowledge of these principles from the very beginning of our 
conscious life. To say so is, in fact, to maintain the absurd view 
that we have knowledge without being aware that we have it. In 
the order of time, therefore, we do not begin with an insight into 
first principles. But, if at first we have no such insight, how can 
it be said that they are the basis of all science? No knowledge 
can be acquired unless we already have knowledge in some sense. 
Obviously, therefore, we cannot come to the knowledge of first 
principles without presupposing the /acu/ty of knowing them as a 
fundamental determination of our nature. The faculty, however, 
can only be developed by the process in which we gradually ad- 

1 Met. T, 3, 1005 © 8-34. 
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vance from the sensuous apprehension of things, through the in- 
termediation of memory, to experience, and then to art and sci- 
ence. We start from particulars, and rise to a comprehension of 
the principles or laws implied in them.' Hence we cannot say, 
either that we originally know them, or that we are at first con- 
scious of the higher principles upon which they depend. The 
actual development of knowledge follows the reverse course, 
though from the very beginning of conscious life we are beyond 
the pure flux of sense falsely assumed by Cratylus and others. 
Even in sensible perception (dafyocc) we grasp the universal, 
though it is of the vaguest and most indefinite character, as is 
shown by the fact that a child calls every man ‘ father ;’ then, in 
‘experience’ (?z¢¢ta), a number of such sensuous universals are 
combined in a universa] which contains what is common to them 
all ; next, in ‘art’ (réyvy) and ‘science’ (2xearypy), we grasp the 
universal principle of a whole class of things ; and finally we reach 
the absolutely universal, ¢. ¢., the first principles which form the 
termination of the whole process. But the last in the order of 
time is the first in the order of thought. For these highest uni- 
versals are directly contemplated by the intelligence (vo%¢), and 
contemplated as they are in themselves. In coming to the con- 
sciousness of them, the intelligence at the same time knows them 
to be universally and necessarily true, and to be the foundation 
upon which all proof depends. If, indeed, we limit the term ‘ sci- 
ence’ to those characteristics of reality which become known to 
us only through inferences, there is no ‘science’ of first principles, 
for that which is the necessary presupposition of all proof cannot 
itself be proved ; but in the wider sense they belong to the highest 
‘science,’ the science of metaphysics. The source of these prin- 
ciples is intelligence itself, which may therefore be called the 
principle of principles doy7 tis dpyi7s.” 

For Aristotle, then, the whole process of knowledge, as has 
already been pointed out, consists in the gradual ascent to first 
principles, in which the ultimate presuppositions of all knowledge 


'These stages of knowledge have already been explained (PAi/. Rev. VII, 1, 


PP. 25-7). 
2 Anal. Post. 11, 19; cf. Phys. 1, 1, 184. 
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and reality at last come to direct consciousness ; and metaphysics, 
as the science of first principles, is therefore a systematic exposi- 
tion of the forms of intelligence itself. Thus knowledge in its 
highest phase grasps the essential nature of reality. To deny 
this is to make all knowledge impossible ; for, if the mind does 
not come in contact with the very nature of the real, there is no 
knowledge whatever. We cannot deny the first principles of 
knowledge without destroying the whole edifice of science ; and, 
therefore, the principles of contradiction and excluded middle, 
which are simply formulations of the essential unity of intelligence 
with itself, lie at the basis of all our knowledge of reality." 


A. THe PRINCIPLE OF CONTRADICTION. 


Since the principle that ‘the same thing cannot at once be and 
not be’ rests upon the unity of intelligence with itself, it cannot 
fairly be demanded that proof of its validity should be given. 
All proof presupposes that the mind, in affirming that certain 
characteristics belong to the essential nature of a given class of 
things, cannot at the same time be denying that they so belong ; 
and if an attempt is made to prove this presupposition, we fall 
into an infinite series ; for in order to prove it we must base it upon 
a prior principle, which must itself be proved, and so on ad in- 
finitum. But, though the principle cannot be proved, we can 
show that those who deny it must presuppose it, if they say any- 
thing intelligible at all, and we do not pretend to reason with 
those who are not prepared to abide by this test. Thus we can 
indirectly establish the truth of the principle out of the mouths of 
its opponents. Now, those who tell us that ‘the same thing may at 
once be and not be’ must give a definite meaning to the words 
‘be’ and ‘ not be ;’ when they say that a thing ‘is’ they cannot 
mean that it ‘is not.’ If this is not allowed, the proposition has 
no meaning whatever. Further, the thing which is said to ‘ be’ 
or ‘not to be’ must have some one definite meaning. Thus, if 
by the term ‘man’ is meant ‘two-footed animal, ’ it is implied 
that whatever is ‘man’ is a ‘ two-footed animal ;’ in other words, 


! Aristotle’s doctrine of voi¢ as the apy# of the pure ‘ forms’ of reality will be 
more fully explained later. 
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that it is essential to the nature of ‘man’ to be a ‘two-footed 
animal.’ The question is not whether ‘man’ is adequately de- 
fined when he is affirmed to be a ‘two-footed animal,’ but 
whether, define ‘man’ as we please, we must have some definite 
meaning. If it is said that the term has no definite meaning, we 
are simply employing inarticulate sounds, and saying nothing at all. 
It is thus evident that all intelligible speech presupposes the con- 
ception of the real as having a definite or unchangeable nature. 
Hence, ‘to be man’ and ‘not to be man’ cannot be the same, 
unless we employ the two terms in the same sense. Our ques- 
tion, however, is not as to the mere signs, but as to what they 
signify, and what we contend is that, whatever signs we use, these 
must have a definite meaning. ‘Not to be man,’ therefore, not 
only designates something different from‘ to be man,’ but its 
opposite ; the one excludes the other. No doubt we may say, if 
we please, that ‘man’ is ‘not-man,’ in the sense that there are 
accidental characteristics, such as ‘ white’ or ‘ cultured’ or ‘ large,’ 
which are not inseparable from the conception of ‘man ;’ but this 
only shows that we cannot determine the nature of man by at- 
tempting to state all the accidents which may or may not belong 
to him, but must express by the term what we conceive to belong 
to his essential nature as ‘ man.”' 

The logical consequence, then, of the doctrine that ‘the same 
thing may at once be and not be,’ is the denial of any fixed 
nature in things which can be grasped by thought and expressed 
inaname. A science of things is, therefore, impossible. If all 
the predicates by which reality is characterized are accidental or 
unessential, there is evidently no fixed subject to which they be- 
long, and we are set upon a transition from one accident to an- 
other which can have no end. We have, therefore, to insist 
upon the necessity of the real being conceived as the permanent 
subject of all accidents. The term ‘man’ implies the conception 
of that which constitutes the essential nature of ‘ man,’ whatever 
that essential nature may be, and hence it is impossible that it 
should be identical with the conception of ‘ not-man,’ or, what is 
the same thing, that it should not be identical with itself. On 


' Met, T, 4, 1005¢35-1007220, 
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any other supposition the conception of ‘ man’ is internally in- 
coherent, or has no intelligible meaning whatever. It is upon 
the basis of this definite conception of what is essential that we 
can predicate what is unessential. We cannot connect accidents 
with each other without referring them to a permanent subject. 
‘ White’ may be connected with ‘cultured,’ or ‘ cultured’ with 
‘ white,’ but only because both presuppose ‘ man’ as their com- 
mon substrate. Since, therefore, the conception of man as having 
a certain permanent nature is the basis of all predication, it is im- 
possible that ‘man’ should be conceived as at once ‘ man’ and 
‘ not-man ;’ in other words, it is impossible that the same essential 
characteristics should be conceived to belong and not to belong 
to the same thing." 

It may easily be shown that those who hold that the ‘same 
thing may at once be and not be,’ destroy all distinction of one 
thing from another, and make all predication impossible. For 
they must either say that the principle of contradiction does not 
apply universally, or that it does not apply at all. Now (a) on 
the former view, it isnot denied that there are certain things 
which have a fixed or permanent nature, and so far as these are 
concerned the principle of contradiction is admitted. (é) Ifthe 
principle is denied absolutely, then we must either say (a) that 
whatever is affirmed may also be denied, and whatever is denied 
may also be affirmed, or (7) that whatever is affirmed may be de- 
nied, but what is denied need not be affirmed. In the latter case, 
we must hold that we know what is unreal, but not what is real ; 
which is absurd, since the unreal can only be known as the op- 
posite of the real. In the former case, we must either say (1) 
that what is at one time affirmed may at another time be denied, 
or (2) that what is affirmed may at the same time be denied. 
This second view evidently amounts to an absolute denial of all 
predication. Thus, if ‘man’ is at once ‘man’ and ‘not-man,’ 
evidently ‘man’ is neither ‘man’ nor ‘not-man.’ For, if it is 
affirmed that ‘man’ is ‘man,’ we must also say, negatively, that 
‘man’ is ‘not-man ;’ and if it is affirmed that ‘ man’ is ‘ not-man,’ 
the negation is ‘man is man;’ so that there is neither true af- 


1 Met. T, 4, 1007 20°-18. 
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firmation nor true negation, 7.¢., all predication is denied. And 
obviously, if whatever is affirmed may also be denied, there can 
be no distinction between one thing and another. For we are 
forced to say that every predicate, affirmative or negative, is ap- 
plicable to every object ; so that there can be no distinction be- 
tween ‘man,’ ‘ship,’ ‘God,’ or anything else, but each thing, as 
well as its opposite, will be the same as every other. The first 
view, again, brings us to the same conclusion ; for if we deny at 
one time whatever we have affirmed at another, we must end by 
affirming and denying every possible predicate of each thing. 
The only difficulty in dealing with sucha self-contradictory doc- 
trine is that it is impossible to attach any definite meaning to it ; 
it neither says that a thing is of a certain nature, nor that it is not 
of a certain nature, but that it both is and is not of a certain na- 
ture, and again that it neither is nor is not of a certain nature. 
Those who thus affirm and deny in the same breath, and yet 
deny that they either affirm or deny, make all intelligible dis- 
course impossible, and virtually abnegate their intelligence. 
The truth is that nobody really believes this preposterous doc- 
trine. Even those who pretend to do so show by their actions 
what they believe. They do not leap into a river or throw them- 
selves over a precipice, but assume that things have a definite 
nature, which distinguish them from one another. Thus every 
one tacitly admits the principle of contradiction, as we have indi- 
rectly proved by showing the absurd consequences to which its 
denial leads.' 

It is obvious that what Aristotle is concerned to show is, not 
that the principle of contradiction is a formal law of thought, but 
that the unity of intelligence with itself in conception, and the 
substantial reality and distinction of things, stand and fall together. 
This is amply confirmed, if confirmation were needed, by the ac- 
count which he elsewhere gives of the nature of proof. The aim of 
all scientific proof is to reach the ‘universal ’ (t6 xaféjov)—the prin- 
ciple or law which constitutes the essential nature of the actual— 
and the ‘ universal’ can be grasped only by thought. In the com- 
prehension by thought of the ‘universal’ consists knowledge 

1 Met. T, 4, 1008*2-"11. Cf. 1007°18—1008*2. 
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proper or ‘science’ (2zeer7yy7), which is distinguished from 
‘ opinion’ (d0Fa) in bringing to light what is necessary or cannot 
be otherwise (odx ivdéysatla ddhws Eye). Unless we can know the 
universal and necessary, there is no possibility of ‘science,’ and 
where there is ‘science’ there is no room for ‘opinion.’ Now, 
‘science,’ as we have seen, arises out of and presupposes ‘ ex- 
perience’ ({zz¢pa), in which the universal is apprehended as in- 
volved in a number of instances; but it is only in ‘ science’ that 
the universal is known as the universal. At the same time the 
faculty of intelligence (vo%) is exercised from the very beginning 
of man’s conscious life, and therefore even in sensible perception 
the mind operates with universals, though it is only in science 
that the universal as such is made a direct object of conceptual 
thought. Thus, in its earlier stage, intelligence is dependent upon 
sensible experience, from which it receives the material in which 
it discerns the universal. Induction, or the presentation of in- 
dividual instances, is a necessary step in the process by which 
intelligence is enabled to grasp the universal as such, but it 
is only in science that the essential nature of the actual is 
known. Now, the universal (76 za#ddov) is that which can be 
predicated zata zavtog, 2.¢., of a whole class of things, just 
because it can be predicated xa’ azo or 7 aoto. A judg- 
ment is universal in so far as it expresses what belongs essen- 
tially to every member of a class, and what so belongs to a thing 
cannot be separated from it without destroying its reality. The 
process of proof consists in the attainment of such judgments. 
Obviously, therefore, there can be no proof unless intelligence is 
capable of grasping the essential characteristics by which each 
class of things is determined, and if we express the presupposi- 
tion of all proof in a formula, it will run: ‘ It is impossible that 
the same thing should belong; and not belong to the same object in 
the same relation,” or, as we might now put it: ‘ It is impossible 
that the same essential characteristics should belong, and not be- 
long, to the same class of things.’’ This principle is the basis of all 
proof, because there can be no proof unless intelligence is capable of 
grasping the necessary connection of real elements. It is, there- 
fore, not a purely formal principle, but presupposes that reality 
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has a fixed nature which is capable of being grasped by thought. 
If there is no fixed nature of things, there can be no universal 
judgments and therefore no science ; and if thought cannot grasp 
this fixed nature, there can be no knowledge of reality. But 
thought cannot have any knowledge whatever, if it cannot have 
definite conceptions of the real, or, what is the same thing, if in 
affirming it is denying, and in denying it is affirming. Hence 
the denial of the principle of contradiction involves the denial of 
the unity of intelligence with itself, and therefore the destruction 
of all knowledge of reality. Aristotle, therefore, regards the 
principle of contradiction as established, when it is shown that its 
denial makes all knowledge impossible, and destroys the perma- 
nent character of the real." 

That Aristotle, in his elaborate discussion of the principle of 
contradiction, is seeking to show that the basis of all science is 
the unity of intelligence with itself in the comprehension of the 
real, is placed beyond doubt by his polemic against the Protag- 
orean doctrine of knowledge. That doctrine maintains that 
what seems true to each man is true. Now, since that which is 
affirmed by one is denied by another, it evidently follows that 
the same thing at once is and is not, and thus the principle of 
contradiction is denied. Conversely, those who hold that the 
same thing at once is and is not, virtually adopt the doctrine of 
Protagoras. There can be no truth if opposite characteristics 
may be affirmed of the same thing. But those who hold that 
the same thing at once is and is not, must admit that opposites 
may both belong to the same thing. Thus they destroy the 
criterion by which truth is distinguished from falsehood, and 
make contradictory opinions equally true ; which is precisely the 
doctrine of Protagoras. It will, therefore, be advisable to in- 
quire what gives plausibility to the Protagorean doctrine, for in 
so doing we shall at the same time account for the denial of 
the principle of contradiction by thinkers who are not mere 
eristics, but are honest in their endeavor to arrive at the truth.’ 

‘Anal. Post. 1, 33, 88°30-38; II, 19, 10015. De An. III, 7, 431°14, Anal. Post. 


I, 4, 7328-29. Cf. Prantl’s Gesch. d. Logit, 1, 1078. 
2 Met. T, 5, 1009* 6-22. 
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The Protagorean doctrine appeals to sensible preception, which 
seems to show that the same thing displays opposite qualities. 
And it is easy to understand how earlier thinkers, for whom the 
sensible was the real, were led to adopt a theory which virtually 
denies the principle of contradiction. To them it seemed self- 
evident that nothing can arise from what ‘is not,’ but only from 
what ‘is,’ and they were, therefore, led to conclude that the op- 
posite characteristics which the same thing successively displays 
must have been present in it from the first. Accordingly, Anax- 
agoras contends that all opposites were originally mixed together, 
and Democritus that all things are composed of the ‘full’ and 
the ‘void,’ z¢., of ‘being’ and ‘not-being.’ These doctrines 
are a perfectly natural result of the common assumption that 
reality must be given as it is in sensible perception ; for, as noth- 
ing is so given except that which is actually presented, it comes 
to be supposed that whatever is real is present all at once. Arris- 
totle, therefore, challenges the assumption that what is real can 
be given in sense or in its completeness. The true nature of a 
thing can be known only by thought, because that nature is not 
something which is completely realized, but something which is 
revealed in the totality of the phases through which it passes. 
We have, therefore, to distinguish between what a thing is ‘ po- 
tentially’’ (dvvdyer) and what it is ‘actually’ (2vepystg). By the 
aid of this distinction Aristotle seeks to show that the doctrines 
of Anaxagoras and Democritus rest upon a misconception of the 
true nature of the real, and logically lead to the destruction of 
all reality. Whenit is argued that whatever is real must contain 
within it all the characteristics which it displays, and, therefore, 
opposite characteristics, it is overlooked that the real may be 
either ‘ potential’ or ‘actual,’ and that, while opposites may be 
‘potentially’ real, they cannot be ‘actually’ real ; 2.¢., they can- 
not exist together in the same thing at the same time. We can 
therefore say, in opposition to those thinkers, that what ‘is’ 
arises from what ‘is not; z¢., that the ‘actual’ proceeds from 
the ‘ potential’ or non-actual. We can also say that what ‘is’ 
does not come from what ‘is not,’ in the sense that nothing real 
can arise from absolute non-entity. It is a vague apprehension 
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of the latter aspect of truth which gives seeming force to those 
doctrines ; but, as their advocates entirely overlook the former 
aspect, they are led to hold that the actual contains opposite 
characteristics, and, therefore, to deny the principle of contra- 
diction.' 

The doctrines just considered are based upon the changes which 
sensible things undergo. The kindred doctrine of Protagoras, 
that ‘whatever seems’ (td gaeopeva) is true, is also based upon 
the nature of the sensible, and likewise leads to the denial of the 
principle of contradiction. There are conflicting opinions, it is 
said, in regard to the same sensible object. Whose opinion is to 
be accepted? There is no reason why those of the majority 
should be preferred ; for, judged by that standard, in a commu- 
nity in which there were only a few healthy or sane persons, these 
would be pronounced by the others diseased or insane. We have, 
therefore, no right to call honey ‘sweet’ merely because most 
people find it ‘sweet.’ Besides, many of the lower animals are 
differently affected by the sensible properties of things from what 
we are, and even the same man is not always affected in the same 
way. We have, therefore, no criterion by which to determine 
what is true and what is false. Hence Democritus tells us that 
either nothing is absolutely true or at least we cannot discover it. 
It is here assumed that all knowledge comes from sensible per- 
ception ; and that, as sensible perception is not consistent with 
itself, truth is merely that which seems true. On this assumption 
are built the doctrines of all the early thinkers. Even Homer has 
been cited as endorsing this view, because he speaks of Hector, 
when he was in a delirium, as ‘of another mind.’ That all these 
thinkers who loved, and earnestly sought for, truth, should agree 
in denying that there is any absolute standard of truth, is apt to 
suggest a despair of truth. To attain truth seems as hard as to 
catch a bird on the wing. We need not, however, take this 
hopeless view when we see the natural mistake into which these 
thinkers fell. Their mistake was in supposing that all reality is 
sensible. But in sensible things, as has been pointed out above, 
much is unrealized and therefore indeterminate, and any one who 

1 Met, T, §, 1009* 22-38; cf. Phys. I, 4, 187° 33; 8, 191” 27-34. 
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goes merely by sense cannot get at the truth of things, but only 
at what seems to be true. Finding the sensible in all its forms 
to be in continual change, it was thought that nothing true could 
be said about it. The followers of Heraclitus and Cratylus have 
pushed this view to such an extreme as to hold that the sensible 
cannot even be named, but can only be pointed at, and they 
accuse Heraclitus of inaccuracy in saying that we cannot enter 
the same river twice, the fact being that we cannot enter it even 
once. Now, there is no doubt a certain degree of truth in the 
contention that what is in process of change is not real. It is not 
real in the sense of actually containing all that it implies. But 
this does not entitle us to say that it contains no reality what- 
ever. For nothing undergoes an absolute change ; that which 
becomes is not completely different from that out of which it be- 
comes, and it must already be in some:sense that which becomes 
out of it. Similarly, that which perishes must have a certain 
reality before it perishes, and that which originates must arise out 
of something which really exists. In short, we cannot reduce 
reality to nothing but change, but must refer all changes to some- 
thing permanent or unchanging. Without dwelling further on 
this point, it is enough to say here that, however things may 
change in their accidental properties—e. g., in quality, the ‘form’ 
(e200) is permanent, and it is upon the comprehension of this 
permanent ‘ form’ that all our knowledge of things depends. Not 
only, however, do these thinkers fail to see that the changes which 
sensible things undergo presuppose that there is in them some- 
thing unchanging, but they unwarrantably identify the whole of 
the sensible world with that small part of it which immediately 
surrounds us, and therefore assume that all sensible reality is in 
perpetual change, origination, and decease. This is so far from 
being the truth, that eternal and unchangeable things far exceed 
in number the transient and changeable, and therefore it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the sensible world is permanent and 
unchanging. Nor can we admit that reality as a whole is co- 
terminous with even the whole sensible world, including the 
heavenly bodies ; for ultimately that world must be referred to a 
single unchangeable and supersensible reality. This, indeed, is 
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tacitly admitted by those who contend that the world contains 
from the beginning all the characteristics which it ever displays ; 
for, if all is realized from the first, how can there be any real 
change? Obviously, the truth underlying such doctrines is that 
changeable reality ultimately presupposes an eternal and un- 
changeable reality." 

Postponing the consideration of these ultimate problems, let us 
return to the doctrine of the Protagoreans that truth is merely 
what seems true. Now, it may easily be shown that we cannot 
regard every appearance (zay td gavorrévov) as true. The Protag- 
oreans apply the same term ‘ appearance’ to the special object of 
each sense—color, sound, taste, etc.—and the object of imagina- 
tion (gavtasia) ; and hence they assume that, because the former 
is free from error, the latter is also free from error. But imagina- 
tion is by no means free from error, as is evident from the incoherent 
fancies which occur in dreams; and, therefore, we cannot admit 
that every appearance is true. Yet it is this indiscriminate use of 
the term ‘appearance’ that gives plausibility to their doctrine. 
They argue that bodies are larger or smaller, colors fainter or 
brighter, according to the position from which they are viewed ; 
that our sensations are different in health and sickness; that 
things seem heavier or lighter to different persons ; that objects 
are not the same in dreams and in the waking state ; and from 
these facts they conclude that we must take every appearance as 
real. That they do not really believe their own doctrine is evi- 
dent from their practice ; they do not act upon their dreams, or 
prefer the opinion of the ignorant to the physician when they 
wish to know whether they are likely to recover their health. 
Thus they virtually admit that by the exercise of thought and 
reason we can go beyond appearance and discover the fixed na- 
ture of things. As tothe supposed contradiction in the reports 
of the different senses in regard to the same thing, or of the same 
sense under different conditions, no one really doubts that each 
sense is trustworthy so far as its proper object is concerned, and 
that a thing is more truly perceived when it is close at hand than 
when it is at a distance. No sense ever affirms and denies the 


1 Met. T, 5, 1009 *38-1010 "1. 
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same thing at the same time ; nor even at different times is there 
any variation in the affection itself as felt, but only in the object 
to which the affection belongs. No doubt a certain wine, which 
is sweet to the taste in health, may be bitter in sickness, but this 
does not imply any failure in the sense of taste to discriminate 
sweet from bitter as essentially distinct in their nature. It is thus 
evident that the fundamental weakness of the Protagorean doc- 
trine is in denying the permanent or essential nature of things, 
and thus making any knowledge of reality impossible. In truth, 
that doctrine does not admit of any distinction between sensation 
and the object which excites it. Now, it is no doubt true that 
there is no sensible perception without a percipient subject, but 
this does not mean that the object is produced by the percipient 
subject. Perception does not apprehend itself, but something 
which is presupposed as its condition, and the object as perceived 
is the effect of the combined activity of both. Were there no 
permanent object independent of sense, there would be no percep- 
tion ; and it is just because they do not recognize the fixed char- 
acter of the object that the Protagoreans regard all appearances 
as true, and thus implicitly deny the principle of contradiction." 

So far Aristotle has been dealing mainly with those who are 
led to doubt the principle of contradiction by genuine difficulties 
arising from the nature of the sensible ; now he goes on to con- 
sider objections to it which are raised partly by those who are 
in search of truth, and partly by those who merely seek to dis- 
play their dialectical cleverness. The difficulty is raised as to 
whose opinion is to be taken as the standard of truth. This is 
like asking how we know that we are awake. To raise diffi- 
culties of this kind in regard to what is entirely free from doubt, 
can only be legitimate if it is assumed that nothing whatever can 
be admitted which has not first been proved. But, as has already 
been pointed out, in all proof certain principles are presupposed 
which cannot be proved, as any honest thinker is readily brought 
to admit. There are others, however, who demand that we 
should convince them by force of reason, while they make it im- 
possible that we should meet their demand by assuming, at the 

' Met. T, 5, toro’1-10o11*2. Cf. De An. III, 3. 
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very start, that contrary opinions may be true. They tell us 
that whatever seems true is true. Such a doctrine simply means 
that truth is relative to the individual ; in other words, that there 
is no permanent reality whatever. Those who appeal to reason, 
and demand that everything should be proved by reason, must 
define precisely what they mean when they say that ‘ whatever 
seems true is true.’ What they must mean is, that what ap- 
pears true is true for him to whom, so far as, and in the manner in 
which it appears. This, then, is the sense in which we are to 
understand that all truth is relative. When it is thus limited, 
the doctrine may be easily defended against those who maintain 
that what seems true to any one is true, and that all things are at 
once true and false. For things do not seem the same to all, 
nor always the same to the same individual. Thus, by crossing 
the fingers an object seems double to the touch, which to sight 
is single. But, though the same thing seems different to different 
persons, it is not different to the same sense at the same time and 
inthe same manner. The doctrine of the relativity of truth, as we 
now see, does not affirm that what seems true to any one is true, 
but that what seems true to each man is true only for him, and for 
him only under precisely the same conditions. It is thus directly 
opposed to the doctrine that there is a permanent or universal 
nature of things. Upon such a nature, however, all fixity in 
the relations of things depends. Thus the same thing is half or 
equal because there is a standard of unity, by reference to which 
itis judged. Those, on the other hand, who make everything 
relative to the opinion of each individual must deny that there is 
any objective standard. Thus, ‘man,’ in their view, is merely 
what he is supposed to be, and, therefore, there is no ‘ man’ who is 
the subject, as distinguished from ‘ man’ as the object, of the sup- 
position. This absurdity is avoided when we see that all relations 
imply something permanent. The doctrine of relativity, on the 
other hand, in attempting to define the individual, not only com- 
pels us to suppose an infinite number of things, but makes each 
thing a class by itself; which simply means that things have no 
relations whatever to one another." 


1 Met T, 6, 1o11*3—"22. 
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We have seen that the most certain of all the principles of 
knowledge is that ‘ contradictory assertions cannot be true at the 
same time,’ and that those who deny this principle involve them- 
selves in a ‘ nest of contradictions." Now, as this principle rests 
upon the unity of thought with itself in the comprehension of the 
real, it is obvious that it is also impossible that contrary deter- 
minations should belong, at the same time, to the same thing. 
For contraries are related to each other as ‘form’ or ‘ substance ’ 
to ‘ privation’ of ‘form’ or ‘substance ;’ and manifestly ‘ form’ 
and ‘ privation’ of ‘form’ are mutually exclusive. Thus if it be- 
longs to the ‘ form’ of Socrates to ‘see,’ we cannot at once af- 
firm that ‘Socrates sees ’ and that ‘ Socrates is blind,’ any more 
than we can say that ‘a stone is without feeling’ and that ‘a 
stone feels.’ The principle of contradiction, therefore, applies 
both to contradictory and contrary assertions ; in other words, it 
tells us that we cannot at once affirm and deny that the same es- 
sential characteristics belong, and do not belong, to the same class 
of things." It is thus once more evident that the central idea 
which Aristotle in the whole of his defence of that principle is 
seeking to enforce, is that the knowledge of reality is possible 
because reality has a certain universal and necessary ‘form,’ 
in the comprehension of which intelligence cannot contradict itself. 
To suppose either that reality has no permanent nature, or that 
thought cannot grasp it, is to reduce the former to a chaos of 
particulars and the latter to a disconnected series of sensations or 
opinions, and, therefore, to make all science impossible. 


B. Tue PrincipLe oF Exciupep MIDDLE. 

The fundamental presupposition of all knowledge is for Aristotle 
the principle that ‘ the same essential characteristics cannot belong, 
and not belong, to the same object.’ And, as those characteris- 
tics can only be grasped by thought, the principle may also be 
expressed in the form that thought cannot at once affirm and 
deny the same essential characteristics of the same object. Or, 
since every true affirmative judgment states what elements are ob- 
jectively combined, and every true negative judgment what ele- 


1 Met. T, 6, rorr® 13-22. 
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ments are objectively separated, the principle implies that knowl- 
edge is possible, only if it is admitted that the same elements 
cannot be at once objectively combined and separated. Now, it 
is obvious that, as thus understood, the principle of contradiction 
implies that no true judgment can occupy a middle position be- 
tween affirmation and negation, ¢. ¢., there cannot be a true judg- 
ment which neither affirms nor denies, or, what is the same thing, 
which neither states what elements are combined—nor what ele- 
ments are separated in a thing. Hence, when certain elements 
are affirmed to be combined in an object, their separation is de- 
nied, and when certain elements are separated from the object, 
their combination in that object is denied. Now, this is what is 
expressed in the principle of excluded middle, which tells us 
that ‘there is nothing intermediate between the two members 
of a contradiction, but we must necessarily affirm or deny 
the one or the other.’ In other words, the principle states 
that elements must either be combined in an object, or sepa- 
rated from it, there being no possibility that they are neither 
combined nor separated. It is true that Aristotle does not ex- 
pressly derive the principle of excluded middle from the principle 
of contradiction, but the whole course of his reasoning shows that 
he regards the former as merely stating explicitly what is im- 
plied in the latter. Neither is for him a formal law of thought, 
but a principle which expresses the presupposition upon which all 
real knowledge is based. What Aristotle in the principle of ex- 
cluded middle seeks to show, is that thought can grasp the real 
only if it comprehends the combination or separation of its ele- 
ments, and that there cannot be anything real in which there is 
no such combination and separation. That this is the idea which 
he seeks to enforce, is evident from the reasoning by which he in- 
directly proves the principle of excluded middle. 

(1) That we must either affirm or deny one of the members of a 
contradiction is evident, he tells us, from the character of truth 
and falsehood. To say that the real ‘is not,’ or that the unreal 
‘is,’ is false ; to say that the real ‘is’ and the unreal ‘is not,’ is 
true. Now, if it is maintained that there is something intermed- 

1 Met. T, 7, 1011%23-24. 
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iate between contradictions, 7. ¢., something which neither ‘is 
nor ‘is not,’ it is presupposed that there are judgments which are 
neither true nor false. As this presupposition is inconsistent with 
the very idea of truth and falsehood, we cannot admit that there 
is something which neither ‘is’ nor ‘is not.’ ' 

It is obvious that Aristotle is here dealing with the conditions 
of real knowledge. We might expand the argument just stated 
in this way: A false judgment consists in denying the char- 
acteristics which belong to the essential nature of a thing, or in 
attributing to it, as essential, characteristics which do not belong 
to its essential nature ; a true judgment consists in stating the 
essential characteristics of a thing and denying that unessential 
characteristics belong to its essence. But, to maintain that there 
are characteristics which neither belong nor do not belong to a 
thing, simply means that there are no essential characteristics 
whatever. The denial of the principle of excluded middle, there- 
fore, destroys the possibility of distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood, and thus makes all knowledge impossible. Aristotle 
is, therefore, contending for the possibility of ¢zear7y7, as distin- 
guished from 00¢a. Things must have a permanent nature, 
which can be grasped by thought, or there is neither truth nor 
falsehood, and this obviously excludes the supposition that the 
real has no such nature. 

(2) Let us suppose, however, that there is something inter- 
mediate between the two members of a contradiction. Then, this 
intermediate something must either (a) belong to the same class 
of things as the real and unreal, or (4) it must belong to a differ- 
ent class of things. In the former case it will be intermediate 
between two contraries, as ‘ gray’ is intermediate between ‘ black’ 
and ‘ white ;’ in the latter case, it will be an intermediate class of 
things, as ‘dog’ may be said to be intermediate between ‘man’ 
and ‘horse.’ Take the latter case first. Then we must suppose 
that there is a class of things intermediate between the real and 
unreal. But this makes the real and the unreal two distinct and 
separate classes; so that, justas ‘man’ does not change into 
‘horse,’ or ‘horse’ into ‘man,’ so the real cannot change into 


1 Met. T, 7, 1o11’25-29. 
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the ‘unreal,’ or the ‘ unreal’ into the ‘real.’ But all change is 
from the ‘ real’ to the ‘ unreal,’ or vice versa. Hence we must, on 
this supposition, deny change. But change is a fact, and, there- 
fore, there cannot be something intermediate between the ‘ real ’ 
and the ‘unreal.’ Now take the former case. There is, we must 
suppose, something intermediate between the ‘real’ and the ‘ un- 
real,’ which is the source of both. This intermediate something 
must pass over into the real and the unreal, while yet the real 
cannot pass over into the unreal, or vice versa. There is, there- 
fore, no change from the real to the unreal, 2. ¢., the real and un- 
real are mutually exclusive ; which means that there is no change 
whatever, since change consists in the transition from the one to 
the other. Since, therefore, both suppositions lead to the denial 
of change, there cannot be something intermediate between the 
real and the unreal, but a thing must either be or not be.' 

As in the first argument Aristotle insists upon the permanent 
or essential characteristics of things, so in this second argument 
he brings forward the correlative idea of change. The obscurity 
arises from the incompleteness with which his thought is ex- 
pressed. The basis of his argument is that, as he elsewhere 
says, reality is not a special class of things, with which other 
classes of things can be contrasted; it is that ‘by reference to’ 
which all things are predicated. Further, the conception of the 
real is inseparable from the conception of the unreal; or the de- 
termination of the positive characteristics implies the correlative 
conception of what they exclude. When, therefore, anything is 
said to change, we have to think of the contrast between the per- 
manent characteristics and the accidental. Nothing changes 
absolutely, but in all its changes it preserves its essential nature. 
It is thus the same thing which is present in all the changes. 
But if there is something which has no definite nature, this some- 
thing can have neither permanent nor accidental characteristics ; 
not the former, because it would then be real; not the latter, be- 
cause it would then be unreal. But what has neither of these 
characteristics is nothing at all. Hence, while the real can 
change, the supposed intermediate something cannot change, be- 

1 Met T, 7, to11>29-36. 
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cause it is nothing. Change or process, in short, involves some- 
thing permanent. Thus, it is only the real which can change, and 
the supposition of an absolutely ‘unreal ’ (7 ov) is absurd. Noth- 
ing real originates from non-entity, but only from that which does 
not itself originate. 

(3) Just as Aristotle’s first argument for the principle of ex- 
cluded middle was based upon the nature of the real, so he now 
argues, conversely, that the nature of thought shows that there 
cannot be anything intermediate between reality and unreality. 
All thought consists in affirmation or denial. We can either af- 
firm or deny the combination of elements, but there is no possi- 
bility of a third operation in which we neither affirm nor deny. 
Truth and falsehood, therefore, consist in affirmation or denial, 
and hence there cannot be an intermediate act of thought differ- 
ent from both.' 

The argument brings out the necessary correlation between 
thought and reality. The real, as Aristotle invariably assumes, 
can be grasped only by thought, and therefore the fundamental 
forms of thought are fitted for the comprehension of reality. 
Since, therefore, there is no possibility of thinking without either 
affirming or denying, the real cannot be known at all, if we suppose 
that there is something intermediate between reality and unreality ; 
for this intermediate something could not be grasped by thought, 
and there is no other organ by which existence can be grasped. 

(4) The strict correlativity of thought and reality is more ex- 
pressly stated in the next argument. If there is something inter- 
mediate between contradictories, Aristotle tells us, there must be 
something intermediate between truth and falsehood as well as 
between reality and unreality. Hence there must be judgments 
which are neither true nor false. And as generation consists in the 
transition from the unreal to the real, and destruction in the 
transition from the real to the unreal, there must be a change of 
substance itself. As both of these suppositions are absurd, there 
cannot be anything intermediate between contradictories.’ 

(5) There are classes of things in which contradiction involves 
contrariety ; in numbers, ¢.g., whatever is not ‘even’ is neces- 


' Met. T, 7, 1012"2-5. 2 Met. T, 7, 1012*5-9. 
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sarily ‘odd.’ But, if there is something intermediate between 
contradictories, there must be numbers which are neither ‘ even’ 
nor ‘odd ;’ which is absurd and incompatible with the very idea 
of numbers.’ 

(6) If there is a class of things intermediate between the real 
and unreal, we fall into an infinite series. For, if this inter- 
mediate something is affirmed to exist, it must also be denied to 
exist, since the ground for assuming it is that neither affirmation 
nor negation is absolute. There must, therefore, be a fourth 
class of things, and so on to infinity. Thus, we never reach 
reality at all.* 

(7) There is no real judgment intermediate between affirmation 
and negation. A sensible thing, ¢.g., must either be ‘ white’ or 
‘not white,’ and cannot be neither the one nor the other.* 

If the principle of excluded middle is thus beyond doubt, 
how are we to account for the fact that many deny it? Some 
have been led to do so from their inability to answer the sophisti- 
cal reasoning by which it has been attacked, while others have 
been misled by the assumption that nothing can be admitted which 
is not established by a process of proof, though it is sufficiently 
obvious that the basis of all proof cannot itself be proved. But, 
though the principle of excluded middle, like that of contradic- 
tion, cannot be directly proved, it is placed beyond doubt when 
we see that by its denial all intelligible speech is made impossi- 
ble. There can be no intelligible speech if we suppose that 
we can say that something neither is nor is not; for, on such a 
supposition, we neither affirm nor deny, 2. ¢., we give no definite 
meaning to the terms we use. The necessity of intelligible speech 
is thus the common ground for both principles ; and those doc- 
trines which suppose that we can both affirm and deny the same 
thing, or that we judge without either affirming or denying, are 
open to the same general criticism, that they suppose we can 
think without giving a definite meaning to the object of our 
thought. Hence Heraclitus, in maintaining that all things at once 
‘are’ and ‘are not,’ violates the principle of contradiction ; while 
Anaxagoras, by his assumption that there is something inter- 


1 Met. T, 7, 1012"9-12. 2Met. T, 7, to12*12-15. 
3 Met. T, 7, 1O12*15-17. 
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mediate between contradictories, violates the principle of excluded 
middle." 

These two principles being firmly established, it directly fol- 
lows that we can neither maintain that all judgments are true nor 
that all judgments are false. These two views are at bottom 
identical with the doctrine of Heraclitus, who says that every 
proposition is both true and false ; for to say that every proposi- 
tion is true or false is the same as saying that nothing is true or 
false. That these doctrines violate the principles of contradic- 
tion and excluded middle is obvious. If all propositions are true, 
we must suppose that contradictory propositions are true, and 
thus we violate the principle of contradiction. On the other 
hand, if all propositions are false, we have only to give a definite 
meaning to our words in order to see that we violate the prin- 
ciple of excluded middle. He who says that all propositions are 
true must admit the truth of the doctrine opposed to his own, 
and, therefore, he must admit that his own doctrine is false ; and 
he who affirms that all propositions are false must admit that the 
proposition in which his own doctrine is expressed is false. If the 
former replies that he does not mean that the doctrine of his op- 
ponent is true, and the latter that he regards his own doctrine as 
an exception to the rule that all propositions are false, the whole 
basis of each doctrine is surrendered, and every man is entitled 
to regard his own doctrine as true and his opponent's as false.? 

The views of those who maintain that there is nothing but 
change, and of those who maintain that there is no change, are 
open to similar objections. For those who deny all change must 
hold that the same things are always true, which is manifestly 
false ; while those who hold that there is nothing but change 
make everything false. The truth is that change necessarily im- 
plies something permanent, for all change is from something 
and into something. Nor can we say that the world sometimes 
is changeless and sometimes in absolute change ; but at all times 
there is change, while yet there is something permanent from 
which the change proceeds and which does not itself change.* 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA. Joun Watson. 


1 Met. T, 7, 1012*17-28. 2 Met. T, 8, 1012* 29-"22. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
II. PsyCHOLOGICAL. 


VEN if chronology be not, as it has been called, the eyes of 
history, the date 1781 is at least a focal point, not only in 
the life of Kant, but in the development of modern philosophy. 
It was in that year, when its author was three score save three, 
that the Critique of Pure Reason was first given to the world. 
The earliest systematic presentation, it was not, however, the first 
expression of the new philosophic thought that had taken posses- 
sion of the mind of Kant. As early as 1770, on his promotion 
to the full professorship of logic and metaphysics, he propounded 
the germinal doctrine in an inaugural dissertation entitled De 
mundi sensibilis et intelligibilis forma et princtpits. This work is 
the outcome of a discovery, revolutionizing his previous meta- 
physics, made by Kant, as his correspondence and annotations 
recently brought to light' assure us, in the year 1769. Al- 
though it took many years to work out the results of the new 
departure, and the public did not hear of it till 1781, yet the 
crucial point in the philosophical development of Kant is marked 
by the date of that important discovery. It divides his life into 
two distinct periods—a critical period, beginning with 1769, and 
a pre-critical, ending with the same date. In a psychological 
genesis of the critical philosophy, while its elaboration in the later 
of these periods should not be overlooked, the most important 
and at the same time the most difficult task is to follow the pro- 
cess of its origination in the earlier period. The essential ques- 
tion here is: How did Kant reach the standpoint of criticism ? 
The passages already cited to illustrate the nature and mutual 
relations of dogmatism, scepticism, and criticism, show that Kant 


' These manuscript notes have been published under the able editorship of Pro- 
fessor Benno Erdmann with the title Refexionen Kants zur kritischen Philosophie, 
The year 1769 is given as the date of the critical crisis in Ref. 4, Bd. II, 4 of that 
series. In the well known letter to Lambert, dated 2d. Sept. 1770, Kant says ( VIII, 
662) he reached the new conception ‘‘ about a year ago.”’ 
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combined them as successive stages in the development of reason. 
Their logical relation coincides with the psychological sequence. 
What is first, middle, and last in abstract thought turns up in the 
same order, successively, as creed of the individual thinker. As 
generalized in Hegel’s history of philosophy, this theory of the 
correspondence of thought-dependence and time-sequence is 
open to the gravest doubt. But in its particular application to 
Kant it presents no difficulty, since it can be shown historically 
that his successive acceptance of the three modes of thought 
followed the order of their logical consecution. Very little, 
however, is gained with this result. For in mental development 
one stage is not wholly left behind when another is reached. To 
represent Kant as passing successively through the standpoints 
of Wolff, Locke, and Hume, as though finishing one before be- 
ginning another, and finally escaping from all to the isolated 
heights of criticism, is a method of characterization as valueless 
in itself as it is false to the conditions of spiritual growth. In 
mind, as in nature, the principle of conservation goes hand in 
hand with the principle of change. The sequents are always 
accumulated. And, for a right understanding of the critical 
philosophy, the order of their coming is of consequence only 
as it furnishes data for determining their relative influence as 
moments in the production of a new movement of thought. 
This estimate cannot be made independently of the mental his- 
tory of the individual. If we would rightly appreciate the sys- 
tem of Kant, we must, therefore, study chronologically his 
relations to dogmatism and scepticism, his early and implicit 
allegiance to the former, his temporary absorption in natural 
philosophy, his metaphysical questionings and anti-dogmatic so- 
lutions, his scepticism too bitterly disappointing for final rest, his 
reconquest of a large domain of rationalism, and his definitive 
modification of the old system he had never, at least as ideal, 
absolutely deserted by the incorporation of scepticism. 

The pre-critical period of Kant’s development falls into two divis- 
ions, which may be Separated by the year 1760. In the later 
(1760-1769) his mind was in a sceptical ferment; in the earlier 
(1746-1760) it still reposed in the philosophy of Wolff as it had 
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been delivered by Schultz and Knutzen, though by 1755 there 
were clear signs of independent thought. In these earlier years, 
however, he was occupied mainly with physical science, for which 
his writings show him to have had a strong bent and a wonder- 
ful capacity. Besides his great work on physical astronomy and 
the mechanical essay already mentioned, he made investigations 
into the changes in the revolution of the earth about its own axis, 
the problematical decay of the earth, the nature of fire, the causes 
of earthquakes, the phenomena of the great earthquake at Lis- 
bon, motion and rest, physical geography, and even the cause of 
the dampness of the Konigsberg west winds. A follower and ad- 
mirer of Newton, he demonstrated before Laplace the evolution 
of the cosmos ; before Ritter he originated and fruitfully applied 
the conception of a scientific geography ; before Darwin he was 
fascinated with the ideas of descent and inheritance, and even sus- 
pected accidental variations, though data were still wanting for 
turning the classification of species into a genealogical system. 
From such intense and varied occupation with the natural sciences 
it would be plausible, even in the absence of results far less bril- 
liant than Kant achieved, to argue to their influence on his philo- 
sophy. But in this inference one weighty consideration is over- 
looked. During the entire period of earnest scientific activity 
Kant never made the problems of philosophy a matter of primary 
concern, save on the occasion of two inaugural dissertations. 
His speculative interest was still alive, and often sent a pulsation 
into the calm region of science, but as regards systematic expres- 
sion it lay in abeyance. Science and philosophy, therefore, never 
got an opportunity to look each other in the face. And, even if 
they had, one cannot imagine what the system of Wolff would or 
could have taken from the natural philosophy of Newton. The 
subject-matter of each was not only unlike, but absolutely incap- 
able of commingling with the other. Their methods, too, were 
different ; though the thought of an inductive method of philoso- 
phy is not unintelligible, and at a later period, as we shall see, 
probably under Newtonian influence actually recommended itself 
to Kant. But this fact is no warrant for the assertion that Kant’s 
intense occupation with Newton brought about his release from 
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the dogmas of the philosophy of Wolff, and that these ceased to 
influence him as early as 1756." On the contrary, Kant’s works 
show that he was an adherent, though now as ever not a slavish 
adherent of the traditional philosophy until some years later, when 
he effected its dissolution by a gradual independent criticism from 
within. That dissolving process began, it is true, with the in- 
augural dissertation of 1755, the Principiorum primorum cognitionis 
metaphysice nova dilucidatio. But this work is little more than 
an independent formulation of the current rationalistic theory ot 
knowledge, which, in fact, it defends against the attacks of Cru- 
sius. Difficulties of his own, Kant indeed raised ; but as he had 
no solution for them, neither had he a sense of the far-reaching 
consequences which we, in the light of his later discoveries, are apt 
to read into them. Though criticising details, he still stood 
within the system of Leibnitz and Wolff. He shared their views 
of the nature and method of philosophical knowledge, and their 
obscurity too, in treating of the derivation of real truth from mere 
logical laws. But in formulating the theory he raised questions 
for the future. His substitution of ratio determinans for the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason (ratio sufficiens) might be taken as 
merely a nominal change ; but when the ratio determinans bifur- 
cated into a ratio essendi vel fiendi on the one hand, and a rato 
cognoscendt on the other, the rationalistic unity of thought and 
things was implicitly broken, though the innovator remained un- 
conscious of the full effect of his revolutionary stroke. The 
stable equilibrium of his beliefs being gone, Kant could not but 
move on in response to the disturbing impulse. By slow but 
sure degrees, it carried him from the rationalism of Wolff to a 
scepticism akin to Hume's. 

From this time on Kant devoted himself exclusively to the 
philosophical sciences. With metaphysics it was, as he said, his 


' Riehl, PAilosophischer Kriticismus, 1, 237-8, cf. pp. 234-242. Riehl rightly 
calls attention to the influence of Newton, but certainly overestimates it when he 
says it was *‘ not less than the influence of Hume”’ (p. 234), and “ took Kant be- 
yond the German conceptual philosophy,’’ of which he was after 1756 ‘‘ no longer an 
adherent’’ (240-1). Paulsen and Benno Erdmann both agree with the view pre- 
sented in the text. Cf. Reflexionen, etc, Einl. xvi, and Lntwicklungsgeschichte, pp. 
28-36. Richl’s attempt to derive Kant’s later pre-critical theory of space from New- 


ton is far from conclusive. 
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fate to be deeply in love (ver/iebt su sein). An intellectual Romeo, 
science was his Rosalind, philosophy his Juliet. And never, it 
may be added, was his passion greater than in those despairing 
days when, renouncing the traditions of his lineage, he boldly 
wooed her in the fortress of his ancestral enemies—the Capulets 
of empiricism. 

The second stage in the pre-critical development of Kant was 
first annouuced in the publications of the years 1762 and 1763. 
These are, in the order of their composition :' Demonstration of 
the False Subtlety of the four Syllogistic Figures, The only possible 
Ground of a Proof of the Existence of God, Investigation into the 
Clearness of the Principles of Natural Theology and Ethics, Attempt 
to Introduce the Conception of Negative Quantities into Philosophy. 
These all deal, directly or indirectly, with the problem of knowl- 
edge, which is also the crucial theme of the ironical investigation 
of 1766 suggested by the necromancy of Swedenborg: Dream 
of a Spiritualist twlustrated by the Dreams of Metaphysics. With 
these may be mentioned, not for its connection with the subject 
in hand, but as further proof of the astonishing productivity of 
Kant in these years, the Odservations on the Sentiment of the 
Sublime and Beautiful, which was finished by the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1763, only four months after the essay on Negative Quan- 
tities. 

The cardinal assumption of rationalism is, that for the appre- 
hension of reality nothing is required beyond the analytic pro- 
cesses of logical thinking. This view, so foreign and almost 

1 The traditional dating of these works, which was followed by Kuno Fischer in 
the earlier editions of his Geschichte der neueren Philosophie (See 111, 171-201, 2d 
edition ), and has only been partially modified in the latest edition, was first shown by 
Cohen to be erroneous. Cf. Die systematische Begriffe in Kants vorkritischen 
Schriften, 15 ff. The most important change to be made is the bringing forward of 
The only possible Ground etc., from 1763 to the summer of 1762. With his 
usual sagacity Paulsen was the first to discuss the true date of this very significant 
production ( /ntwicklungsgeschichte, 69-72), although his proof was not absolutely con- 
clusive until established by new evidence adduced by Benno Erdmann ( Aants Re- 
flexionen FEin\,, xvii-xx). The order of the works, as given in the text, has been 
made almost certain by Erdmann’s investigations, That Thiele in the second volume 
(1887) of his Die Philosophie J. Kants should have put Zhe only possible Ground 
etc., after the /nvestigation into the Clearness etc., cannot be justified, and sug- 
gests pragmatic reconstruction. See, however, Thiele II, 191 ff. 
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incomprehensible to us, is that in which Kant had been educated, 
and which hitherto he had in the main accepted. But in the 
works just mentioned we see him awakening to a clear conscious- 
ness of its falsity, which he demonstrates with a pitiless disregard 
for all the high interests the doctrine was intended to secure. 
Yet, though undermined as a system, rationalism continued to 
float before him as an ideal of philosophy. This disparity between 
the reach and the grasp of his thought engendered in him a bit- 
terness of spirit, the pathos of which is unknown to the mere 
sceptic. Hence the still sad music which he that hath an ear may 
hear beneath the banter and persiflage of Swedenborg and meta- 
physics. But in the works of 1762-63, Kant is still calm, 
earnest, thorough, remorselessly dispassionate. Without indulg- 
ing in Baconian denunciation of logic, he exposes the false subtlety 
which has made of the one pure and simple process of ratiocina- 
tion four syllogistic figures. And after reducing all syllogisms to 
a single form, he resolves both the syllogism and the judgment 
into analytic determination of notions. There is, therefore, but 
one logical faculty ; and its function is, not to add to our knowl- 
edge, but to unfold, to make clear and determinate what we 
already possess. In addition to this important result, the essay 
on the false subtlety of the four syllogistic figures closes with the 
recognition that human knowledge is full of indemonstrable propo- 
sitions." This discovery is not less fatal to rationalism than the 
other. Both are fully elucidated in the remaining works of this 
period. 

The only possible Ground of a Proof of the Existence of God 
is, for Kant’s own development, one of the most significant of 
these works. Of the two fundamental problems of metaphysics 
—existence and causation—it is our knowledge of existence, in 
a single but crucial instance, that is here subjected to critical ex- 
amination. The proof of the Divine existence, which is the 
burden of the non-sceptical philosophy, formed the central topic 
of rationalism. It was the motive and inspiration of Kant’s best 
thinking, and from its presence he never escaped, whether he 
consorted with Wolff, Newton, or Hume, or threaded alone the 


'II, 55-68, especially 66-68. 
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mazes of critical metaphysics, ethics, and theology. In a literal 
sense he was a veritable ‘ Knight of the Holy Ghost.’ But the 
weapons of his warfare were human and perishable. The cos- 
mological argument which he went out of his way to insert in 
the Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels' and 
the ontological argument for which a place was naturally found 
in the Nova dilucidatio*, are both rejected in 7he only possible 
Ground in favor of a new speculative proof which afterwards 
followed the fate of its predecessors to make way for the moral 
argument of the later critical treatises. The new proof is mani- 
festly fallacious. Starting with the rationalistic notion of ‘ pos- 
sibility,’ it infers the Divine existence as its ground. In order 
that any thing may be possible, 7.c., thinkable, there must be an 
existence with the attributes of God. Negate the latter, and you 
negate the former. But this consequence is not disastrous beyond 
the pale of the school that juggled with ‘ possibility... The con- 
ditions of our thought cannot in any case be taken as the conditions 
of reality. Kant had already attained this general point of view, 
and if his theological argumentation seems to ignore it, that is 
because it is not intended as a demonstration, but only as a re- 
casting of the ontological proof in a form in which, ¢/ at ad, it 
may hereafter be demonstrated. In the form hitherto prevalent, 
it implied that existence was a predicate of things, which Kant 
himself had formerly assumed. But the present treatise formally 
demonstrates “ that existence is no predicate or determination of 
any thing.’’ It is “the absolute position of a thing.” And for 
Kant’s own development this must without doubt be regarded as 
the chief result of the work. According to the rationalist, exist- 
ence was proved by way of logical analysis, so that the denial of 
the Divine existence was a logical contradiction. But this thesis 
fell with Kant’s proof that existence was different from any and 
every predicate of a thing.* 

Mathematical demonstration was, as we have already seen, the 
ideal and pattern of rationalistic philosophy. Scarcely had Kant 
shown that a knowledge of reality could not be attained bya 


11, 215 ff, 315. #1. 376-7. 
3II, 109-205, especially 115-117, 121-135, 158-180, 198-205. 
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new analysis of notions than he undertook, on the occasion of 
a prize question propounded by the Berlin Academy of Science, 
a formal and exhaustive differentiation of mathematics and phil- 
osophy. This is the subject of his /nvestigation into the Clear- 
ness of the Principles of Natural Theology and Ethics, which 
must have been submitted to the Academy not later than April, 
1763. Inthis essay, the leading moment is the discovery that, 
while the procedure of metephysics is analytic, and its faculty 
understanding, the procedure of mathematics is synthetic and its 
faculty perception (Axschauung).' Mathematics sets out with 
definitions, philosophy goes in quest of them ; mathematics deals 
with quantities which it constructs for perception, philosophy with 
notions which are given independently of any such norm. The 
objects of mathematics contain nothing but what the definition puts 
into them ; the objects of philosophy are an algebraic x of which 
the definition is to be sought. Those are easy and simple ; these 
difficult and complicated. It is the business of the philosopher to 
analyze and accurately determine notions which are given as con- 
fused. Quantities being already clear and certain, the mathema- 
tician combines and compares them, in order to see what may 
thence be inferred. In mathematics there are but few indecom- 
posable notions and indemonstrable propositions ; in philosophy 
they abound. It is the aim of metaphysics to discover and clas- 
sify these ultimate grounds of our knowledge. Its true method 
is identical with that followed so successfully by Newton in the 
science of nature. ‘ Metaphysics is, without doubt, the most 
difficult of all human sciences ; but a science up to this time never 
once realized.”” Were the method, however, once established, by 
which the highest possible certainty in this kind of knowledge can 
be attained, metaphysics would no longer be the scene of ever- 
changing opinions and sects, but, following a sure procedure, it 
would acquire a settled and definitive shape and body like that 
achieved for physics by the method of Newton. For in itself 
metaphysical knowledge is capable of a certainty sufficient for 


1The distinction of methods is clear, fundamental, and reiterated ; the distinction of 
faculties is incipient only, and space is most frequently spoken of as a notion (Begriff?) 
and its relations are said to be determined by the understanding ( Verstand). See 
Thiele, II, 85-88; Windelband II, 23-4; Riehl, I, 209, 214-216. 
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conviction, and more cannot be said of mathematics except that 
it is easier and more perceptible (e/ner grésseren Anschauung theil- 
haftig)." 

With this determination of the different methods of mathe- 
matics and metaphysics there is no incompatibility in Kant’s 
Attempt to Introduce the Conception of Negative Quantities 
into Philosophy. Negation has played a prominent part in the 
development of speculation. Regarded by Heraclitus as not 
less real than being, it degenerated under modern rationalism 
into a sort of limbo for all things vain and imperfect, and was 
left to languish ingloriously until Hegel saw in it the generating 
impulse of a dialectic which could at once clear the thick de- 
posits of thought and reveal the development of God, man, and 
nature. Through all its checkered history it has tended towards 
hypostatisation. From its indispensableness as a relation of 
thought, it has passed as a basis of things. And the opposition 
between forces in the real world came to be conceived under the 
relation of logical contradiction. This is the objective point of 
Kant’s attack, but he approaches it through mathematics, which 
furnishes an unexpected weapon. According to logic it is im- 
possible for a thing (.S) tobe atthe same time both / and not- 
P, but, according to mathematics, it may be both + /P and 
—P, since zero is not an irrational determination. Thus, you 
cannot, without contradiction, predicate of a body motion and 
not-motion ; but a body may be acted upon by two equal and 
opposite (+ and —) forces without any absurdity. Logical oppo- 
sition, therefore, is one thing ; real repugnancy quite another. 
And Kant calls attention to the fact that notions like love and 
hate, pleasure and pain, good and evil, truth and falsehood, which 
have generally passed as logical, are in fact real opposites. Not 
only in psychology, but also in cosmology, has the principle of 
negative quantities fruitful application. But its most important 
use is in metaphysics. For the real repugnancy of things is a 
causal relation. It implies that in virtue of something, something 
else is not. And this negative formula equally with the positive, 
where something is something else is, is the expression of a causal 

ITT, 283-309. 
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connection. To have shown the essential difference between real 
repugnancy and logical opposition is, therefore, to have shown 
that the causal relation cannot be apprehended by logical analy- 
sis and comparison of concepts. The laws of identity and con- 
tradiction give no clue to the real connection and repugnancy of 
things. Beyond this negative result, which is momentous for 
Kant’s development, the present essay does not advance. But 
the result is, in the closing paragraphs of the essay, coupled with 
the still unsolved problem in words that remind us of Hume: 
‘“‘] understand very well how a consequence is entailed by a 
ground according to the rule of identity, namely, because on 
analysis of the notions it is found to be contained in it. 

But how something flows from something else, not according to 
the rule of identity—this is a matter I would gladly have cleared 
up. ....  Howshall I understand that decause something is 
something else is. .... The real ground is never a logical 
ground. .... How through the motion of one body is the 
motion of another cancelled, since there is no logical contradic- 
tion between them. .... Try whether real repugnancy can 
be explained, and it can be made clear how decause something 
is, something else is cancelled, and whether you can say more than 
I have said, namely, this only, that it is not in virtue of the prin- 
ciple of contradiction. I have thought much on the nature of 
our knowledge in regard to our judgments of ground and con- 
sequences, and some time I will give in detail the result of these 
reflections.”"' 

At this date then Kant has discovered that the rationalistic in- 
terpretation of causation is no solution of the problem, which, on 
the other hand, he formulates in the very question of Hume. 
But the essay does not go beyond the statement of an unex- 
plained difficulty. And save for its closing words, we should 
not know that Kant’s own reflection had gone farther either. 
The general impression, which is scarcely altered by the obscure 

III, 71-106, especially 102-106. After the last quotation follows a very (per- 
haps purposely) obscure sentence, hinting at a solution of the problem, which Riehl 
( Philos. Kriticismus, I, 224, 245-6, 256-7) holds to be an anticipation of the criti- 


cal philosophy, and Paulsen ( Zntwicklungsgeschichte, 43-46) an anticipation of the 
pronounced empiricism of the closing section of the Dreams of a Spiritualist. 
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parting confession, is of one groping amid thick darkness with- 
out hope of dawn. This mood is accompanied by a gnawing 
distrust of rational theology—a scepticism which not only 
laments ‘‘ man’s frail knowledge of the infinite godhead,” but 
seeks bold expression in the saying of Simonides: “ The more I 
think of God, the less am I able to understand Him.’' In the 
prize essay, Kant had maintained that the first principles of the- 
ology and ethics were capable of the greatest philosophical evi- 
dence.” Their demonstration was to be effected by aid of 
unanalyzable notions (wnauflésbare Begriffe) and indemonstrable 
propositions (werwetsliche Sdtze) which, as a residuum of ra- 
tionalism, still held a place in Kant’s philosophic thought and 
received repeated recognition in the prize essay. But the service- 
ableness of these ultimate terms was always clearer than their 
origin, extent, and relation to experience. Accordingly, in the 
essay on negative quantities, in which their function is superseded 
by a scepticism towards rational theology, they are kept in the 
background. Kant had at present no use for them except to 
put his religious and moral convictions upon a firm scientific 
basis. That this, however, was impossible is the result to which 
he advances still more fully in the next and last stage of the pre- 
critical period, when, under the influence of Rousseau (whose 
Emile appeared in 1762), and to some extent of Voltaire, he made 
a clear, and, for his own thought, final and irrevocable separation 
between metaphysical speculation and moral and religious con- 
victions, for the support of which he had till now deemed it in- 
dispensable. 

But if metaphysics did not fulfil this end, of what use was meta- 
physics? Assuredly its problems must be very different from 
what Kant had hitherto supposed. And for the next two or 
three years he dwells much on the method of metaphysics, which, 
in one of his Reflexionen, is called “the most important part” of 
the science. Possibly that was the subject of the work promised 
at the close of the Essay on Negative Quantities. Certainly, The 
Right Method of Metaphysics was the title of a work an- 
nounced in 1765, which, however, ‘‘ as the main result of all these 

III, 102, 2II, 304-8 
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views,” Kant determined to postpone for a little on account of 
the difficulty of finding examples 7” concreto of the right method, 
in opposition to the wrong of which illustrations abounded.’ It 
was many years before this “tractate on method”’ appeared in 
the transformation of the Critigue of Pure Reason. But the 
critical part of the Right Method of Metaphysics was fully de- 
livered, we may reasonably conjecture, in the Dreams of a 
Spiritualist wlustrated by the Dreams of Metaphysics in the year 
1766. Here Swedenborg serves as a whipping post for the meta- 
physicians whom Kant scourges unmercifully. Knowledge of the 
supra-sensible is put on the same level as the arts of necromancy. 
In the one case it is a dream of sense, in the other a dream of 
reason ; in both an illusion, But though Kant, in virtue of the di- 
vorce between the theoretical and practical elements of his thought, 
jibed at a metaphysical proof of those dear interests which his 
heart was still open to shelter, it required some effort to overcome 
the rationalizing aspirations of earlier years, and the struggle oc- 
casionally found vent in a bitterness of feeling, like the hatred of 
a deserted friend or the despair of a rejected lover.? Still the 
line between the sensible and the supra-sensible was once for all 
firmly drawn, and if we except the illusory inference first drawn 
from the discovery of the Déssertation, nevermore in Kant was 
theoretical reason allowed beyond the domain of possible ex- 
perience. ‘‘ When the fundamental relations are reached, the 
business of philosophy is at an end; and reason cannot tell us 
how anything can be a cause or exercise a force, so that we must 
simply accept these relations as facts of experience.’’ If they are 
not derived from experience they are “quite arbitrary and can 
neither be proved nor disproved.” Hence emerges a new con- 
ception of metaphysics. No longer a science of the supra-sensible, 
its aim will be to determine “ whether our knowledge is adequate 
to the solution of certain problems, and what relation they have 
to the facts of experience on which all our judgments must at all 
times be based.” In a word, “ metaphysics is the doctrine of the 


1 Letter to Lambert, 31 December, 1765 (VIII, 655-6). For the remark on the 
importance of method, see Xeflexionen, No. 183 (II, 55). 

*See 7rdume eines Geistersehers 11, Th., 2 Hptst. ad fim (11, 375) and letter 
to Mendelssohn, 8 April, 1766, (VIII, 672-6). 
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Limits of human reason.’ This conclusion is only the counterpart 
of Kant’s conviction that theoretical reason can furnish no founda- 
tion for morals and religion. And Kant expressly draws the 
limits so as to exclude all questions “‘ whose data are found in an- 
other world than that in which we are sentient.”” Such problems 
must be banished to thé “ limbo of vanity.’ That done, “ meta- 
physics will become what she is now far from being and what no 
one expects from her, the escort to wisdom.”’ And the begin- 
ning of wisdom appears to be Voltaire’s advice to honest Candide, 
with which at any rate Kant’s work closes: ‘ Let us look after 
our happiness, go into the garden and work.’ 

This ends the history of Kant’s philosophical development in 
the pre-critical period. Step by step we have watched his decline 
from a soaring rationalism that would explain everything, to the 
“lowly ground of experience and common sense,” which he has 
come to regard as “ our determined place from which we cannot 
budge without penalty.”’? This apostasy to the school of Wolff 
was, as we have seen, the result of a series of discoveries made 
in the years 1761-6. In brief, these were: (1) logical thought 
is analytic ; (2) existence is no predicate of a thing ; (3) causality 
is inexplicable to reason, and, if not illusory, must be accepted 
from experience ; (4) the method of metaphysics is wholly un- 
like that of mathematics; (5) there is no knowledge of the 
supra-sensible, and metaphysics can survive only as a theory of 
the limits of human knowledge. Aut these propositions, as they 
negate logical rationalism, constitute the essence of empiricism or 
mitigated scepticism, which had been formulated in Hume's “ En- 
guiry Concerning the Human Understanding.” * And apart from 
its tones of deeper earnestness, Kant’s scoffing attitude towards 
metaphysics in the satire on Swedenborg is precisely the attitude 
of Hume, whose parting injunction is, ‘Commit to the flames 


MIT, 375-381. 2II, 376. 

3 These propositions are all found in the closing summary of Hume’s Enquiry, 
Section XII, Part III, ad fin, The second, however, that regarding existence, is 
only implied; and for its explicit statement we must go tothe 7reatise, where it is 
reiterated (I, 370, 394, 396 note, Green & Grose’s edition). The other propositions 
are, of course, not all of the same importance to Hume, who gives most attention to 
the third, on causality, though deeply interested too in the fifth, on the limits of knowl- 


edge. 
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. . any volume of divinity or school metaphysics ; for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.’’ Both insist on the 
necessity of restricting metaphysics to the realm of experience. 
In words as memorable as Kant’s, Hume says: ‘Those who 
have a propensity to philosophy will still continue their re- 
searches ; because they reflect that, besides the immediate pleas- 
ure attending such an occupation, philosophical decisions are 
nothing but the reflections of common life, methodized and cor- 
rected. But they will never be tempted to go beyond common 
life, so long as they consider the imperfection of those faculties 
which they employ, their narrow reach, and their inaccurate op- 
erations.”” And if Kant, following Voltaire, found, like the great 
author of Faust, a cure for universal doubt in the cultivation of 
the soil, Hume too had prescribed the same remedy in more 
general terms: “ The great subverter of Pyrrhonism, or the ex- 
cessive principles of scepticism, is action, and employment, and 
the occupations of common life.” ' 

Our diagnosis of all the symptoms indicates a common disease. 
Was it a case of infection? Was Kant’s scepticism, in other 
words, borrowed from Hume? Its derivation from that source 
has been inferred, not only from identity of doctrine, but also in 
consequence of Kant’s own statement in the introduction to the 
Prolegomena in 1783. ‘The suggestion of David Hume,” he 
there says, “‘ was the very thing which many years ago first in- 
terrupted my dogmatic slumber and gave my investigations in the 
field of speculative philosophy quite a new direction.’”” The de- 
termination of the date of this Humian influence, especially 
whether it was prior or subsequent to 1769, is not merely a ques- 
tion of curious scholarship, but is indispensable to the interpreta- 
tion of the fundamental problem of the Critique of Pure Reason 
itself. Increasing examples show that the rendering of that 
problem varies with the dating of the influence of Hume.’ 


1Hume’s Znguiry, Section XII, Parts II-III. 

2On this question of chronology there is a copious literature. In the excellent 
article by Benno Erdmann on Aant und Hume um 1762 in the first and second num- 
bers (October, 1887; January, 1888), of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 
Hume’s influence is placed as late as 1772. See his edition of Kant’s Prolego- 
mena, Einleitung Ixxix ff, and his Refexionen Kants zur krit. 
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One point may be disposed of in a few words. When Kant 
was awakened from his ‘ dogmatic slumber,’ he tells us he was “ far 
from following Hume in all his conclusions.’"* This could not 
have been in the period from 1762-6, when, as we have seen, he 
had reached the standpoint of Hume. It could not have been at 
an earlier date, for he was then under the influence of Wolff. It 
must, therefore, have taken place between 1766 and the publica- 
tion of the Critigue. But the rest of Kant’s statement shows 
that the stimulus he received from Hume moved him to the con- 
struction of the Cvitigue, which, he explicitly says, was “the 
carrying out of Hume’s problem in its widest extent.”* Kant’s 
own statement, therefore, cannot be adduced in proof of a Humian 
influence prior to 1769, since, as we know, that is the date at 
which the critical method first dawned upon him. 

Nor, in the second place, was Kant influenced at any time 
by Hume's 7reatise on Human Nature. That work excited as 
little murmur on the Continent as in England, where, in the 
memorable words of Hume, “it fell still-born from the press,” 
It was altogether ignored by Kant, whose conception of Hume’s 
teachings, both in general and in its details, and whose silence on 
all topics peculiar to the Zreatise, prove conclusively that the 
Inquiry was his sole source for the metaphysics of Hume.° 
This fact is of so much significance for a correct estimate of 
the Critique, which English-speaking interpreters have strangely 
treated as a direct refutation of the sensational nescience of 


Philos. Ba Il, Einl., xlix ft. By most writers, however, the date has been car- 
ried back to 1762-3. Compare Kuno Fischer, Gesch. d. neueren Philos., U1, 178, 
191, 254 (2d ed.); Cohen, Die sys. Begriffe, etc., 27; Riehl, Philos. Xriticismus, 
223, 242; Vaihinger’s Commentar zu Kants Kr. d. r. V. 48, 342-4. Paulsen 
was, I believe, the first to insist upon a later dating—the crucial year 1769 in his 
Entwicklungsyeschichte der Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie, 47 ff, 86 fi, 126 ff. He is 
followed by Adamson, Philosophy of Kant, p. 203. Cantoni, Emanuele Kant, 97- 
121, has some sensible observations, but his dating is rather vague (‘‘ dal 1760 al 1770, 
e ancor in seguito’’). Thiele, Die Philosophie 7. Kants, 11, 201-8, denies the influ- 
ence of Hume in the pre-critical period. 
11V, 8 (8-9). 21V, 8-9 (9-10). 

3See Kant’s account of Hume’s scepticism, already alluded to in the beginning of 
this article. Compare Paulsen, p. 48 note, and Baumann, Raum, Zett und Mathematik, 
II, 482-3. 
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Hume's 7reatise,' that it may be proper to supplement internal 
evidence by external. Not only was the importance of the 
Treatise unrecognized in Germany, but it was so little known that 
Hamann, who had formed a high opinion of Hume, does not appear 
to have been acquainted with it before 1781, the year of the pub- 
lication of Kant’s Critique. It was not translated till 1790, and 
then only ina mutilated form (by Jakob). And as Kant did not 
pay any attention to the translation, neither could he, if he would, 
have read the original, since it is now all but certain that Kant did 
not know English.* 

Hume's F£ssays, on the other hand, were translated by 
Sulzer in the years 1754-1756. That Kant was acquainted with 
them by 1757 is probable from the report of Borowski, colored 
though it is by the revelations of the half century that elapsed 
before its writing. Hamann, at any rate, had begun to read the 
Enquiry in 1756; and we know that, if not before, at least 
on July 27, 1759, he wrote to Kant of the “ Attic philosopher,”’ 
Hume, who was “in spite of all his errors . . . as Saul among 
the prophets.’* Soon after, Kant’s lectures and writings give 
evidence of converse with Hume. Herder, who was a student at 
Konigsberg from 1762-4, “ heard Kant’s criticisms (Urthetle) of 
Leibnitz, Newton, Wolff, Crusius, Baumgarten, Helvetius, Hume, 
Rousseau, some of whom were then new authors.’ There is a 
quotation from Hume, on the talents of negroes, in Kant’s Odé- 
servations on the Sentiment of the Sublime and Beautiful, which 
was written in 1763.6 And in the announcement of his lec- 
tures for the winter of 1765-6 he mentions “the essays of Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, and Hume, which, though incomplete and de- 
ficient, have, nevertheless, gone farthest in the discovery of the 
first principles of morality.””’ 


1£.g., Green, Caird, Adamson, Watson, Harris, Morris. 

See Benno Erdmann’s article in Archiv fiir Gesch. d. Philos. Bd. 1, Heft. I, 
63-5, with notes, 

3 Darstellung d. Leb. u. Char. I. Kants, 1804, p. 170. 

* Hamann, Werke (ed. Roth), I, 274, 442. 

5Herder, Werke (ed. Suphan) XVIII, 324 f (Archiv, p. 72). 

®II, 276-277 ; cf. Hume’s essay ‘‘ Of National Characters’’ (Green & Grose’s edi- 
tion III, 252 n). 

TII, 319. 
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In Kant’s metaphysical works of this period, which deal, as we 
have seen, with problems characteristic of Hume’s philosophy, 
there is no mention of Hume. This circumstance, taken in con- 
nection with the two last quotations, suggests that, in Kant’s pre- 
critical period, Hume was prized only as an essayist and a moral- 
ist, and if Kant had read his metaphysical and theological writings 
it was at a time when his mind was not yet open to receive them. 
This inference is confirmed by an examination of Herder’s student 
and other early essays, in which his master’s ignorance of the 
vital problems of Hume’s philosophy is reflected so clearly as to 
preclude further doubt.’ It only remains to show that Kant’s 
philosophical writings from 1762 to 1765 bear unmistakable signs 
of a development fulfilling itself in complete independence of 
Hume, though issuing in a doctrine similar, in many respects, to 
the ‘ mitigated scepticism’ of the /uguiry. 

This has, in fact, been pretty clearly exhibited in the account 
already given of Kant’s works. This account presents an evolution 
of problems and solutions so natural that some hardihood is re 
quired to doubt they were self-originated. It is true the serminus 
a quo of Kant’s pre-critical development is very unlike the 
terminus ad quem; but when we survey the intervening space we 
find a series of minute and gradual variations, naturally produced, 
whose accumulation is adequate to the development of the Wolf- 
fian type of philosophy into a new species as far removed from it 
as Kant’s present standpoint, without the intervention of any 
foreign influence. Besides, all the circumstances, excepting only 
the coincidence of results with Hume’s, point to an independent 
origin and development of Kant’s thought. He might, indeed, 
have learned from Hume that the logical proposition was “ noth- 
ing but a more imperfect definition ;’ but it is not conceivable this 
was ever read, or at least understood, by the author of the elabo- 
rate essay on syllogistic figures. It is, it is true, in the 7reatise 
we read that “to reflect on any thing simply, and to reflect on it 
as existent, are nothing different from each other,” but this novel 
doctrine is echoed in the Lxguiry when, e.g., the non-exist- 


'The examination has been made by Erdmann in his essay in the Archiv, pp. 
69-76. 
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ence of “ Caesar or the angel Gabriel” is said to be “ perfectly 
conceivable’ and “to imply no contradiction ;” yet it was surely 
not derived from this source by Kant, who first enunciated that 
“existence was no predicate of a thing’’ in connection with the 
arguments for the existence of God that had been brought into 
prominence by Crusius and Newton. For the proposition is 
clearly felt to be new and paradoxical, and Kant proves it by the 
aid of notions inherited from rationalism. And he says ex- 
plicitly that his observations were not suggested by Hume, but 
“the result of a long reflection.”' In the same way his distinc- 
tion between the methods of mathematics and philosophy bears 
the impress of original insight. 

Indeed, Hume makes no such official examination of the sub- 
ject. And his occasional utterances lack not only the exhaustive 
discrimination that marks Kant’s treatment, but ignoring altogether 
the difference between analytic and synthetic procedure, fix upon 
demonstrability as the distinguishing characteristic of mathemat- 
ical knowledge. ‘“ Propositions of this kind are discoverable by 
the mere operation of thought’”’ [demonstration, reason, zo¢ mere 
logical analysis]. And “the only objects . . . of demon- 
stration are quantity and number, and all attempts to extend this 
more perfect species of knowledge beyond these bounds are mere 

_ sophistry andillusion.”” The extrusion of philosophy from that 
“‘ perfect species of knowledge” to which rationalism had assigned 
it, is as complete in Hume as in Kant ; but there can be no doubt of 
Kant’s originality. His renunciation of metaphysics as a science 
of the supra-sensible world was a consequence of that complete 
breach with the rationalistic assumption of the identity of thought 
and things which was effected by his sceptical solution of the 
problem of causality. It is at this point especially that similarity of 
doctrine has been held to imply dependence of origin. But it is not 
enough to compare conclusions ; we must also examine the start- 
ing points, the argumentation, the attendant circumstances. Now 
whatever Kant’s inferences regarding causality may be, his point 
of departure was the distinction between the logical ground and 
the real ground. The relation of ground or condition to conse- 

111, rro, cf, 115 ff. 
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quence is clear in logic from the rule of identity. But when one 
thing in the actual world is called the ground of another, or is said 
to produce it, we are confronted by a relation which no logic can 
explain. The problem then is to understand : How, because some- 
thing is, something else is? No answer is given in the workon neg- 
ative quantities ; and in the satire on Swedenborg the relation is only 
vaguely declared to be taken from experience, if, indeed, it is not il- 
lusory. But all this is different from what we find in Hume. He 
sets out with the division of knowledge into relations of ideas and 
matters of fact. ‘‘Of the first kind are the sciences of geometry, 
algebra and arithmetic, and, in short, every affirmation which is 
intuitively or demonstratively certain."” Matters of fact have not 
the same certainty, since the contrary is always possible. Our 
knowledge of them is founded on the relation of cause and effect. 
And causes and effects are discoverable, not by reason, but by 
experience. We cannot give a satisfactory reason why we be- 
lieve, after a thousand experiments, that a stone will fall or fire 
burn. Our belief in causation is the bastard progeny of custom 
and imagination. The very nerve of Hume’s work is the definite 
solution of this problem, beyond the statement of which Kant only 
vaguely advances. Kant’s inquiry can be explained as the con- 
tinuation of an investigation, already begun, into the relation be- 
tween the laws of thought and the actual world. The machinery 
and the motive power are peculiar to himself. The point of view 
from which he stumbles upon the Humian problem is wholly dif- 
ferent from Hume’s. Accordingly, though Kant often enough at 
this period alludes to other writers, there is in these discussions of 
causality no mention of Hume. On the contrary, he speaks 
with the air of a thinker who has discovered a new problem which 
he feels to be momentous, and for which he is restlessly, and at 
first vainly, casting about to find a solution. This attitude would 
be impossible for der ehrliche Kant, if Hume's problem, and solu- 
tion too, were actually before him. The only satisfactory hy- 
pothesis is that, though Kant read Hume’s Assays as soon as 
Sulzer’s translation appeared, his mind was then too deeply im- 
bued with the principles of Wolff to give free passage to a doc- 
trine so contrary as the Humian theory of causation. We see, 
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not what is brought before us, but what we have the power to 
see. And Kant, in the matter of Hume’s metaphysics, was not 
more obtuse than Sulzer and Mendelssohn. Six years later, after 
laborious reflection, he reached independently, by way of reaction 
against Wolff, a standpoint similar to Hume’s; but Hume had 
meantime faded into the background of his view, and the eye now 
capable of seeing him was directed to other objects from which 
came no hint that the problem of causation was not a brand-new 
discovery." 

For the rest, there is great danger of exaggerating Kant’s 
affinity to Hume in the period from 1762 to 1766. The general 
accord on certain fundamental points is so striking that differences 
are apt to be ignored, even when they go beyond details. The 
human mind, as Bacon puts it, is prone to overlook negative in- 
stances. And the most brilliant historian of modern philosophy 
exemplifies this zdo/on tridus in describing Kant at this time as a 
sceptic ‘‘in the most precise agreement with Hume.”? Agree- 
ment there certainly was, agreement, too, on fundamental points, 
as has already been specified. Kant had come to see with Hume 
that matters of fact and existence cannot be made out by pure 
reason, independently of experience. He had shown that the 
notion of possibility did not imply actuality, or, in general, that 
existence was unapproachable by way of logical thought. And 
from his proof of the disparity of logical and causal connexion, 
it followed that knowledge of matters of fact, which rests on the 
relation of cause and effect, cannot be furnished by pure reason. 
So that the result of the works of that period, namely, that no 
knowledge is derived from pure reason, is in general accord with 
the teaching of Hume. But here, as always, difference peers 
through identity. The doctrine held in common has peculiar 
shadings for each, as has been shown in the crucial instance of 
causality. In general, it will be found that Kant’s results are 
mere negations. Hume, in his own way, is constructive, though 


1See Erdmann in Archiv, Bd. I, Heft 2,216-230, and Paulsen’s Lntwick/ungs- 
geschichte, 49 ff. The quotations from Hume in this paragraph are taken from the 
Enquiry, Sect. 1V, Pt. Land Sect. XII, Pt. III, except the quotation from the 77ea- 
tise, for which see Green & Grose’s edition, I, 370. 

2 Kuno Fischer’s Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, U1, 254. 
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his material is not of a very positive kind. Kant, on the other 
hand, is the destructive critic of logical rationalism. He denies 
the fundamental propositions of the Wolffian philosophy. But 
apart from these variations in a common type of doctrine, there 
is a wide divergence in the treatment of outlying questions by 
Hume and by Kant. There Kant unconsciously leans on the 
very support his best efforts have been given to undermine. And 
what is more, the circle of Kant’s thought is larger than that of 
Hume's, which, therefore, it includes, but with which it is not 
coincident, Logical rationalism, or that rationalism which ex- 
plained the laws of the real world as mere logical principles, he 
has parted with forever. But he is not, therefore, an empiricist. 
Though not prominent in his works—for they record his revolt 
against Wolff and inclination to empiricism—a residual element of 
rationalism is clearly discernible in Kant’s present mode of 
thought. And the channels of expression, which have hitherto 
been swept by a wild torrent of scepticism, will soon be held by 
this early and abiding, though long dormant force, which noth- 
ing could permanently suppress, and which special circumstances 
were about to stimulate. Up to this time it has been to Kant 
himself an unconscious or disregarded possession. But there is 
good evidence of its existence. 

Thus in the Only possible Ground of a Proof of the Existence 
of God, which makes a radical break with the old metaphysics, 
Kant is still dominated by its conception of the nature of exist- 
ence. He cannot rid himself of the view that things are existent 
notions... Take away this mysterious actualization of the notion 
into the thing and the two are identical. Without change of its 
content, the logos becomes flesh. But if the essences of things 
are the notions we think, the business of métaphysics will be the 
discovery and analysis of these notions. This second element of 
rationalism is, in the Dreams of a Spiritualist illustrated by the 
Dreams of Metaphysics, overlaid by a strongly empirical view of 
the origin and limitation of knowledge ; but that work, from the 
peculiarity of its subject, gives necessarily only a one-sided view 
of Kant's standpoint in 1766. In the earlier prize essay, how- 

1 See II, 114-125. cf, Paulsen, 83. 
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ever, the search for ultimate notions and principles is clearly pre- 
scribed as the aim of metaphysics, and the method there and else- 
where recommended is the Newtonian. An admirable example 
of such metaphysical work is presented in Lambert's letter to 
Kant of November 13, 1765.' Lambert conceives of knowledge 
as a compound made up of ultimate notions as form, and of 
the deliverances of experience as matter. He would collect 
the ultimate notions by aid of a lexicon, and from them, by 
a kind of mathematical ars combinatoria, deduce the more 
complex. In reply Kant tells of a new method he has dis- 
covered, to which we must again advert. Meantime, it is to be 
noticed that Kant says nothing about ultimate notions,’ a point on 
which he would scarcely have been silent if he had come to sen- 
sualize them, as the work on Swedenborg has been taken to imply.* 
And in the work on Negative Quantities which has_ been 
specially appealed to in support of Humian influence, Kant gives 
expression to his new empirical theory of notions in truly rational- 
istic language. ‘‘ All kinds of notions,” it is there stated, ‘“‘ must 
rest upon the inner activity of the mind for their foundation. Ex- 
ternal things may, of course, contain the condition under which 
they appear in this or that form, but not the power actually to 
bring them forth. The soul’s power of thought is the real ground 
of them all.’"* This old leaven of rationalism comes out very un- 
expectedly in the prize essay on the Principles of Natural The- 
ology and Ethics. The essential distinction which Kant, in oppo- 
sition to Wolff, there makes between the synthetic procedure of 
mathematics and the analytical procedure of metaphysics, is as- 
sumed to be accidental and transient in the remark: ‘‘ The time 
is still far distant for metaphysics to proceed synthetically.” 
The inconsistency of the observation with the whole tenor of the 
work, makes it all the more valuable as a piece of unconscious testi- 
mony. But there isa deliberate assertion of Kant's that settles 

'Kant’s Werke VIII, 651-4. For Kant’s reply, see 654-6. 

2 Windelband has fallen into the curious mistake of attributing Lambert's views 
to Kant. Gesch. der neu. Philos. U1, 29-30. 

3 This seems to be Paulsen's meaning, Zntwicklungsgeschichte, 93. 
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once for all the limits of his relationship to Hume and deviation 
from Wolff. In his manuscript annotations and intercalations to 
Baumgarten’s J/etaphysica he says in regard to his works of 
this period: ‘In some points I thought I might contribute 
something to the common treasure ; in others I found something 
to improve, yet always with the intention of extending thereby 
dogmatic knowledge (7nsichten). For the utterly despairing scep- 
ticism (der so dretst hingesagte sweifel ) seemed to me to savor so 
much of ignorance with the tone of reason that I gave no hearing 
toit . . . . I still hoped ( g/auéte) to find the method of 
extending dogmatical knowledge through pure reason.’”" 

From rationalism, then, Kant never wholly escaped. In the 
present empirical, as in the later critical direction of his thought, 
it remained his ideal of philosophy, though the realization was 
never again so complete as it had been for him in his earliest dog- 
matic phase. By 1766, in fact, the pillars of this edifice are gone, 
and Kant seems to lie exhausted on the ‘lowly ground of ex- 
perience.’ But the old model still haunts him. And the hope 
of ‘ extending knowledge through pure reason” is not extinct. 
This latent ideal or aspiration, which may have been strengthened 
by Leibnitz’s Nouveaux essais, first published in 1765,’ is a 
standing protest against the empirical outcome of his successive 
works. He cannot rest in what he has established. His views 


1 Reflexionen Kants zur kritischen Philosophie, U1, 4, with Benno Erdmann’s 
Introduction, xxiii. This important confession of Kant’s is overlooked by G. 
Heymans in his valuable article on the ‘‘ So-called Empirical Period of Kant’’ in 
the July (1889) number of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie (572-591). 
But Heymans, by a reéxamination of Kant’s works corroborates the position of the 
text, showing that between 1755 and 1770 there was no essential revolution of Kant’s 
thought, but only an orderly progressive development from logical and absolute 
rationalism to epistemological and relative rationalism. In this form it was crystal- 
lized in the Critigue, where, however, Kant’s present realistic rationalism is super- 
seded by an idealistic or phenomenalistic rationalism. 

2As we do not know that}Kant ever read Leibnitz’s opus posthumum, which ap- 
peared when his revolt against dogmatism was at its height, Windelband Gesch. d. 
neueren Philos. U1, 30 ff) und Vaihinger (Commentar, I, 48) are scarcely justified in 
making it the moving impulse to the critical system of Kant. This latter originated 
in 1769 with the discovery of the fundamental distinction between sense and under- 
standing, which Leibnitz followed his school in differentiating only by their degrees 
of clearness or obscurity. This essential contrast between Kant and Leibnitz cannot 
be effaced by the obvious agreement in their treatment of the a friort. 
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are as changeable as they are unsettled. Unable to hold to 
rationalism, unwilling to accept empiricism, there is no relief for 
the contradictions of his thought except in a method which shall 
transcend both. And in a letter to Lambert (Dec. 31, 1765), 
from which we have already quoted, he holds out this hope ot 
delivery, in a passage of great biographical value: “I have,” he 
says, ‘‘ for several years past turned my philosophical reflections 
in every conceivable manner ; and after so many changes ( Umkip- 
pungen), in which I always sought the sources of error or insight 
into the manner of procedure, I have at last succeeded in dis- 
covering the method which must be observed by those who wish 
to escape that illusion of knowledge which is forever giving to 
unsolved problems the appearance of being solved, and which is 
also the source of the baneful divisions of so-called philosophers.” 
It is this method which saves metaphysics, objectively consid- 
ered, from the hate and antipathy with which, in the well known 
letter to Mendelssohn (8 April, 1766), he visits the metaphysics 
of the schools. “I am so far,” he then says, “from holding 
metaphysics in itself of little or no account that I am convinced, 
especially since some time ago, when I think I saw into its nature 
and peculiar place in human knowledge, that upon it depends 
nothing less than the true and permanent welfare of the human 


v1 


race. 
What is the new method here so hopefully announced? The 


notes of time in the letters to Lambert and Mendelssohn (‘for 
several years,’ ‘result of a long reflection,’ etc.) as well as in the 
manuscript reflections? show that for its genesis we must look at 
least as early as the beginning of the sceptical period, that is, 
1762. But the method is really of still earlier date. For it is 
only the obverse of that mediating method which, expressing an 
original tendency of Kant’s mind, he practised, as we have seen, 
throughout the whole dogmatic period prior to 1762. There the 
procedure was to find identity amid differences ; here it is to de- 


1For these letters see VIII, 655,673. Paulsen’s interpretation of the new 
method as merely a further growth in empiricism ( Zntwicklungsgeschichte, p. 95) is 
disproved by Kant’s Reflexionen. (See next note.) 

? Kant’s ‘ Reflections’ on his own development at this time are contained in Nos. 
2-7 of Kants Reflexionen zur kritischen Philosophie, U1, 3-5. 
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velop differences out of identity. The one process is comple- 
mentary to the other, and both must somehow be combined. 
But up to this time Kant holds them successively and in isola- 
tion. In the dogmatic period he was concerned to show that 
reason, even in the person of different thinkers, was at one with it- 
self. At the close of the sceptical period he is convinced that 
reason is self-contradictory. Could the causes of this immanent 
dialectic be discovered, however, it might be as easy to mediate 
between contradictories as it was in the dogmatic period. 

The sceptical method is not essentially different from the me- 
diating method, only that a more fundamental problem is to be 
solved, and emphasis is laid, not upon the harmony to be ef- 
fected by the solution, but upon the antinomies to be overcome 
in the problem. Meantime, however, Kant has no inkling of the 
solution, which first dawned upon him in 1769. But in the years 
just before, he is tireless in his demonstrations of the contradictori- 
ness of reason. This is the source of the discords in philosophy, 
of which in the letter to Lambert he says he has found the expla- 
nation. This is the “important insight ’’ mentioned to Mendels- 
sohn, in virtue of which Kant says regarding metaphysical 
knowledge: “I find nothing more advisable than to strip off its 
dogmatic clothes and treat its pretences sceptically, which has 
certainly only a negative use, but prepares for a positive.” The 
gradual progress of Kant in the use of this method, as well as the 
gain it brought him, is recorded in the manuscript ‘ Reflections.’ 
There we are told: “Whoever is really earnest in seeking the 
truth will not spare even his own results, although they may 
seem to promise him desert in the science concerned. He must 
submit what he has learned or thought entirely to criticism. It 
was a long time till in this way I found the whole dogmatic 
theory dialectical. . . . I strove earnestly to prove proposi- 
tions and their contradictories, not for the sake of establishing 
scepticism, but to discover the seat of that illusion of the under- 
standing the existence of which I had come to suspect. The 
year '69 gave me great light. We must consider pro- 
positions in all kinds of connections, and even when they do not 
seem to need a special proof we must try to assume the contra- 
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dictories, and so protract our examination till the truth is seen on 
every side.”"" Nothing could be more conclusive than this testi- 
mony to the influence of the antinomies upon the development of 
Kant’s philosophical thought. His growing insight into the 
dialectic of reason may be dimly discerned through the works of 
the sceptical period, and it is especially discernible in the Dreams 
of a Spiritualist illustrated by the Dreams of Metaphysics, where, 
not only scattered remarks, but the plan and structure of the 
whole, clearly betray the spirit of the antinomist. Not that the 
particular antinomies afterwards described in the Critique of 
Pure Reason were now clearly before Kant’s mind. What he 
has discovered is the innate contradictoriness of reason that made 
these or others possible. In a letter to Garve, thirty years later, 
Kant loses sight of this difference ; but, in spite of failing faculties, 
he is still clear in his statement of the influence upon his own 
philosophical development of that long-past discovery of the dia- 
lectical character, or contradictoriness of reason. ‘‘ The antinomy 
of pure reason—the world has a beginning, it has no beginning ; 
and so on to the fourth, man is free, man is not free but necessi- 
tated ; it was this,”’ writes Kant in 1798, ‘ which first woke me 
from my dogmatic slumbers and forced me to a critique of 
reason itself in order to take away the reproach of the apparent 
contradiction of reason with itself.’’* 

Here, then, we have reiterated the conditions for the great Um- 
kippung or transformation in Kant’s mode of thought in the year 
1769. In the so-called sceptical period, rationalism was still his 
ideal ; but he is equally removed both from Hume and from 
Wolff by his dialectical method—his plan of proving contradictory 
propositions for the sake of discovering that illusion of the under- 
standing which stood in the way of mediating between them. 
What that illusion was by the discovery of which Kant in 1769 
made a beginning of critical philosophy, will in due time appear. 
Meanwhile it may not be amiss to note how his prior experience 
with the antinomies is in the treatises of the critical period general- 
ized into a necessary propzdeutic to sound philosophy. This is, 


1 See preceding note. 
2 Quoted by Erdmann in Xan?t’s Reflexionen, xxxvi. 
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as it were, the only way into the true fold. The thieves and 
robbers who would enter by some other way assume, according 
to the Critique of Pure Reason, ‘a dogmatic obstinacy and take 
their stand on certain assertions, without granting a hearing and 
doing justice to the arguments of the opponent.” The only alterna- 
tive is to “‘ abandon one’s self to sceptical despair.” ‘‘ In both cases 
a death-blow is dealt to sound philosophy, although in the latter 
we might speak of the euthanasia of pure reason.”" From such 
an issue nothing can save us but the dialectical or sceptical method 
already described. ‘‘I therefore expect the critical reader,’’ says 
Kant in the /rolegomena, “to make this antinomy his chief 
study, because nature itself seems to have established it with a view 
to stagger reason in its daring pretensions, and to force it to self-ex- 
examination. . .. . As soon as the reader is brought by this 
curious phenomenon to recur to the proof of the presumption 
upon which it rests, he will feel himself constrained to investigate 
the first foundation of all the cognition of pure reason with me 
more thoroughly.’ And, again, speaking of the antinomy, Kant 
says more emphatically: ‘‘ This product of pure reason in its 
transcendent use is its most remarkable phenomenon, and the 
most powerful of all means of rousing philosophy from its dog- 
matic slumber, and of exciting it to undertake the arduous task 


of the critique of reason itself.’’* 
J. G. Scuurman. 
MITI, 293 (352). 
21V, 88-9 Anm. (135-6n), See Riehl’s A7viticismus, 1, 273-4. 
SIV, 86 (131). For the same sentiment with recurrence of the same imagery 
(‘slumbering reason,’ ‘sweet dogmatic dreams’), see Ueber die Fortschritte der 
Metaphysik VIII, 580, and X. d. r. V., III, 503 (649). 











THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEMPERAMENT AND ITS 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS. 


RUE scientific method would require us to aim at three 
things in conducting the inquiry of this paper: (1) to 
summon before us the facts which justify, to some extent, the 
separate treatment here proposed; (2) to describe and explain 
these facts, and to manifest the relations which they sustain to the 
general laws of psychic phenomena ; (3) to suggest, at least, the 
bearing of the investigation upon philosophy, especially as theory 
of knowledge. And there is no reason why this course should 
not be adopted in the present instance. 

We shall, therefore, attend, in the first place, to he facts, which, 
taken together, form the group included in the terms ‘ tempera- 
ment’ or ‘ permanent moods and drifts of feeling.’ The nature of 
any inquiry depends so much upon the presentation of the data 
which limit or define the sphere of investigation, that it seems ob- 
ligatory upon us, in the present case, to make as full and general 
a statement of them as possible under the circumstances. _Look- 
ing at the matter in this way, it will not appear like waste of time 
to do what otherwise might appear unnecessary. There is, 
fortunately, no scarcity of facts of a more or less relevant char- 
acter, though very often their scientific value must be carefully 
determined. 

The most obvious fact which presents itself for the present pur- 
pose is one which is patent to all our reflection, namely, the fact 
of temperament as a subjective experience. Reflective life reveals 
the constant presence in consciousness of peculiar tendencies of 
the individual which differentiate him from his fellows. Not 
seldom do we observe that an individual is all through life 
prejudiced or determined, for good or ill, by these peculiarities of 
feeling and mood ; and, though we can only predicate it with 
hesitation, we can conjecture that these facts of consciousness 
must have a wide influence upon the progress and content of our 
knowledge and experience. It is these facts of consciousness, 
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revealed by the introspective analysis of our mental states, that we 
have to investigate. 

Temperament in infancy.—These peculiar forms of individuality 
show themselves, as the works of Preyer and others have proved, 
in infancy, Preyer reaching the conclusion that genuine manifes- 
tations of temperament appear as early as the sixth month after 
birth. This will be questioned, perhaps, but there is no doubt 
that children are clearly marked by mental aptitudes and dis po- 
sitions of a positive affective sort. For example, some children 
are noisy and fond of romping ; others are quiet and apparently 
indifferent to their surroundings. Even the phenomenon of pre- 
cocity, either of exceptional gifts or defect of talent, does not seem 
to disturb this general fact of marked dispositions as forming the 
bed upon which the superstructure of the individuality is built. 
Within certain limits, comparative psychology gives confirmatory 
evidence to these facts from the observation of animals, though 
here we must accept results with caution, for direct introspection 
is impossible. ; 

Temperament in mature life-—When we leave the obscure re- 
gion of infant or child consciousness, and come into the broader 
daylight of man’s maturer life, we are on more solid ground. 
Here we are face to face with a mass of material pointing but 
vaguely to any guiding thread of inner connection. Here we 
must investigate the complex phenomena of special aptitudes, 
tastes of all sorts and even moral inclinations, which do not de- 
pend upon the will, but condition and underly its activity and the 
whole field of life. It is obvious that some persons possess a 
predominant intellectual temperament. This describes the man 
who is always ready to argue. The whole of his life is colored 
by this disposition. Again, some individuals exhibit a stronger 
affective life ; they are more sensitive to impressions. In some, 
again, the ‘wave’ of consciousness ‘bulges’ in the ‘curve’ of 
conation, and this fact leads to a corresponding effect in the 
realm of self-consciousness. These peculiarities, too, often blend 
so as to produce conglomerate dispositions. No one possesses a 
temperament of one strand. In general we may say that the 
temperaments are as numerous as the subjects of them—the four 
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great classifications into melancholic, sanguine, choleric, and 
phlegmatic being but partial explanations of the infinite variety 
of personal life. 

Special Temperaments.—There are, besides, the more general 
classes of facts, many which I have been unable to classify, 
except under the term ‘special temperaments.’ They concern 
more particularly the feelings, which in varying proportions enter 
into the composition of individualities and distinguish them. It 
is these still ungrouped facts which have led many thinkers to 
attempt new classifications of the temperaments, none of the old 
being elastic enough to include them. Among the facts referred to 
are the peculiarly artistic, literary, and religious tendencies which 
manifest themselves in passing inspirations, or ‘wellings up’ of 
dominant and apparently uncontrollable feelings. From the time 
of Socrates’ ‘demon’ down to the latest effusion in verse, we ob- 
serve the presence of this phenomenon. The abiding and unabated 
interest of mankind in music is dependent to a very considerable 
extent upon the belief in these transitory flashes of some perma- 
nent, hidden depth of feeling. I am not here referring exclusively 
to the ideal emotions—religious, moral, zxsthetical, and intel- 
lectual—in which we all share to some extent; but to those 
specializations of feeling which result in the musician, the painter, 
the critic, and the prophet. For the sensitiveness of the painter is 
different from the equally sensitive feeling of the musician. These 
special structures of feeling—what are they but the bases of what 
we call our life-work ? A man’s calling in life is the sphere to 
which, by the ordainment of his emotional endowment, he is 
called, and in which he must build the super-structure of his visible 
life in the world. All human life is based, as we shall see, upon 
this fact of specialization. Such peculiarities as I have in mind 
may be hereditary, though only in a very narrow and weakened 
way. That they are facts, every observer can see. 

Racial Temperaments.—There is a strong school of modern 
writers who are engaged in the task of showing that the individual 
peculiarities referred to result from race development, and have 
a parallel in the history of the race. If we may group all the 
former descriptions under the head ‘ individual temperaments,’ 
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these writers would, in the way of Hegel, have us believe that the 
race manifests a development corresponding to them, called 
‘racial temperaments.’ We doubt, however, if biography, with 
all its wealth of enjoyment and interest, can be considered in the 
light of a branch of the philosophy of history. Nothing would be 
proved of value to philosophy, if it were shown that the peculiar 
temperaments we possess came from our physiological connections 
with the race. But it is nevertheless matter of fact and daily ob- 
servation that there are as great differences between the various 
sections of the human family as between the various individual 
members thereof, and these differences are of a permanent order. 
Travellers have given valuable testimony in this connection. Pro- 
fessor Tylor, for example, says : ‘‘ There seems to be no difference 
of condition between the native Indian and the African negro in 
Brazil to make the brown man dull and sullen, while the black is 
overflowing with eagerness and gaiety. So in Europe the un- 
likeness between the melancholy Russian peasant and the vivacious 
Italian can hardly depend on climate, food, and government. 
There seems to be in mankind inbred temperament and inbred 
capacity of mind.”' Historical anthropologists are mostly agreed 
that this is the best general reason for the differences among the 
races of mankind. For this reason, perhaps, the Englishman is 
predominantly intellectual, argumentative—expressing his feedings 
in sudden bursts of demonstration. The Frenchman is, on the 
other hand, deficient in will, and moves along narrower lines al- 
together than the Englishman. According to the analysis of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the American is the union of the Eng- 
lishman and the Frenchman. For similar reasons it is pretty 
generally agreed that the Hebrews have a religious temperament ; 
the Greeks had a genius for art ; the Romans for law ; the Eng- 
lish for colonization ; the American for liberty. Such utterances 
are not, of course, strictly true, and therefore cannot be accepted 
as scientific inductions. Yet we think that a wide and sympa- 
thetic observation of history and modern life will yield some such 
rough classifications as are here attempted. 

Class Temperaments.—Under this head we group the tempera- 
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ments connected with the four great periods of life, each having 
its own characteristic moods, a fact of which Lotze has availed 
himself in his interpretation of the doctrine of temperaments. 
There is also a sexual temperament. Science has done nothing 
as yet, worthy of the subject, to clear away the obscurity con- 
nected with the psychology of sex. Writers on statistical crimi- 
nology also claim that the influence of the seasons has a direct 
bearing upon the class of criminals called suicides. They claim 
that each great division of the race has its own special proclivity 
and predisposition to suicide, dependent largely upon the seasons. 

Long ago, Bacon pointed out the various idols—of the tribe, 
the den, the market place, etc.—which is but an objective way of 
expressing dominant modes of consciousness of a class order. 
Every craft has its temperamental emotions. The rules of a trade 
are embodiments of permanent and settled habits of feeling and 
thought. The whole cognitive life of mankind is profoundly in- 
fluenced by the presence in consciousness of this class of facts. 
All our daily experience is colored, sometimes weakened, by 
them. We are determined to a very considerable extent—and up 
to a certain limit, to be pointed out hereafter, we ought to be de- 
termined—by the affective experiences which have been handed 
down to us in the shape of permanent mental modes, and which 
accumulate to the credit of the race in the future, in the form of 
rules, 

Here, then, are a few facts taken from the rich life within and 
without us showing the presence in consciousness of permanent 
states of feeling and dispositions of mind, which have not been 
created by the will, but which largely condition and modify its 
activity. The comparative regularity with which these phe- 
nomena present themselves to our observation justifies the at- 
tempt of psychological science to relate them to the general laws 
of the mental life. And this is the next question. 

The facts above mentioned constitute a problem. This prob- 
lem is the connection of these facts with one another and with 
the more familiar modes of the activity of consciousness. It 
must be acknowledged at the outset that here we are very much 
in the dark. The net result of investigation seems to be an as- 
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sumption of heredity as furnishing the physical basis of the facts 
in question, and a doctrine, or theory, of temperaments as 
furnishing a psychical basis of individual peculiarities. Following 
the usual order we seek (1) the physiological basis of the facts, 
and (2) their psychological reactions. 

Temperaments physiologically considered.—Two things stand 
out when we are thinking about the permanent bodily conditions 
of mental life. One is the well-known law of action and reac- 
tion between nerve fibres and nerve cells; the other is the ten- 
dency of the organism to form habitual reactions after a sufficient 
number of repetitions of the same act. As Wundt says: “ An 
action persisted in will develop a bodily habit as well as a 
mental trait.’’ We can see that mental life would be impossible 
unless there was a general power in the central organs for the 
performance of permanent purposive actions. Now we cannot 
overestimate the importance, to the subject in hand, of these two 
accepted laws. To them we must constantly recur in endeavor- 
ing to comprehend the mental life in its more permanent and 
settled drifts and tendencies. For the bodily basis of tempera- 
ments, though at present almost wholly unknown, must be found 
to be in harmony with these general physical conditions of mental 
life. But here our darkness is profound. A thousand mysteries, 
for example, surround the physical history of the embryo. For 
we are almost entirely ignorant of the mechanical forces which 
cooperate with the germ in the pre-natal life. Again, after 
birth, we know so little of the function of the visceral extensions 
and surfaces, the influence of climate, food, etc., in effecting 
local modifications in the reacting organism. Add to this the 
mystery of the relation of mind and body, and we cannot but feel 
that modesty is the fittest spirit in which to push the inquiry. 
Professor Ladd goes so far as to say that “ of the exact physical 
basis of temperament nothing is known.” 

We must start by assuming an original excitability in the phys- 
ical organism. The differences in temperament would then de- 
pend upon the varying strength, rapidity, and vividness with 
which external impressions are received and preserved. This 
power of reacting upon and breaking up the physical mass of 
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sensations is a fundamental property of all life, and, therefore, it 
must be the starting point of our physical investigation. This is 
generally agreed to by all. In illustration of the point, we may 
quote the following passage from Preyer: ‘In the child the sen- 
sations are gradually separated from one another and the special 
feelings are differentiated out of general bodily feelings. These 
it is which, on account of the pleasure and the discomfort con- 
nected with them, chiefly determine the first behavior of the 
infant and, being dependent in the first instance upon the excit- 
ability and impressionability of the nervous system, influence the 
development of one or another temperament.’’ The question 
why these temperaments take the particular course they do, see- 
ing that there is no cooperating conscious force alongside of the 
bodily organ, is a question not touched upon. No psychology 
of infancy has, as yet, attributed temperamental variety in infant 
life to conscious effort and purpose, but to motor activity. Must 
we then either fall back upon a so-called ‘organic memory,’ as 
Preyer and Héffding do, or upon certain external influences (of 
the mother, etc.), in a word, environment? Probably both or- 
ganism and environment are necessary. But in saying this we 
have not given any explanation of the manner in which merely 
impulsive movements acquire that character of fixity which we 
discover at the basis of mature life. 

Wundt has pointed out that we must make another assumption 
to meet these objections. In his work on Animal and Human 
Psychology, he gives the following lucid and thoroughly scien- 
tific statement of his position : 

“There is no reason why, in the course of many generations, 
certain nervous fibres and nervous cells should not advance in de- 
velopment, and others recede, new ones be produced and old ones 
disappear. . . . Such acquired instincts spring from two 
conditions—one physical, the other psychological. The former 
consists in the property of our nervous organization gradually to 
mechanize complex voluntary movements, and the second in the 
operation of the mimetic impulse which is probably natural in all 
animals which live in any kind of society, but is specially strong 
inman. . . . When certain nerves, muscles, and central or- 
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gans habitually function, in response to psychological impulses, 
their physical development must necessarily follow suit ; while, on 
the other hand, furtherance of physical development means in- 
crease of mental function.” 

Thus the phenomena of acquired physical habits indicate quite 
clearly that the human child, when it first comes into the world, 
possesses feelings and emotions, and that at this early stage of 
life ‘the emotions find expression in movements whose affective 
character is related to the emotions themselves.’’ We must, in 
other words, assume that physical habits are connate, born with 
us. This theory of the connate adaptation of bodily movement 
to mental states is the underlying proposition of the modern 
theory of heredity at its best. 

Here we must pause to enter our protest against the claim 
that a wholly physical doctrine of heredity offers a far pro- 
founder view of the origin of our physical and mental tempera- 
ments than the theory here advocated. We deny (if for no other 
reason than that it tends to undervalue the sovereign power of 
the will in self-development) that individual peculiarities which are 
acquired in the course of experience are transmitted entire to 
succeeding generations. This theory is framed in the interest of 
sensationalism. The desire is to develop every form of mental 
life out of the combination of sensations. Thus, individuality in 
personal life is nothing but peculiarity of physical organism. 
This is plainly hereditary. Hence the formula of this doctrine 
is: ‘Improved brains = improved thought.’ Transmit sound 
brains to posterity, and thought will be improved. In other 
words, ideas are represented in the race through structural com- 
binations in the brain. Actual mental experience is handed on 
bodily. So our present thoughts and emotions are all echoes 
of ancestral experiences. If this were imaginable it would be 
plausible ; but, as we have pointed out, it is based upon the false 
assumption that all ideas have bodily counterparts. 

Temperament and Heredity —A word on this subject may fitly 
close this section of the investigation. Two conditions deter- 
mining the formation of new species have to be mentioned: (1) 
the principle of variability ; (2) the principle of inheritance. It is 
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the cooperation of these which is to be observed in any worthy 
answer to the question: Are temperaments hereditary? Too 
often the first is omitted. For we may suppose that, given these 
two conditions, variation and inheritance, we should expect to 
find constant differences, as well as general likenesses, in mental 
disposition and tendency. For we cannot suppose that the reflex 
arcs, which facilitate the habitual functioning of the body and 
mind, are automatically determined by inheritance. Each move- 
ment has to be acquired and mechanized under the influence or 
liability to variation as well. 

Too often ‘ heredity’ means only that which grows into a man 
through contact with his environment. Weismann has brought 
out the other side in his germ theory. Perhaps the theory of 
heredity, as related to the physical basis of temperaments, justi- 
fies us in believing in the existence, within the germ, of instincts 
and aptitudes, which, under favorable environment, may or may 
not develop into ideas, knowledge, or moral character. As ex- 
planation, however, a physical theory of hereditary temperaments 
is worse than nothing. The theory itself is a problem. We 
must, therefore, fall back, when considering the bodily basis of 
temperaments, upon a view of heredity which harmonizes with the 
more familiar and better established laws of the nervous mechan- 
ism—especially of the so-called sympathetic system—and upon 
the nature of the mind itself, in whose codperation lies the mystery. 

Temperaments psychologically viewed—The physiology of 
temperament, however, which can be ascertained only through 
the generally established laws of our physical mechanism, is only 
one side of this question. Besides the general bodily conditions 
there are psychological considerations and explanations de- 
manded. Here, as in the physiology of the subject, we have no 
other resource but to rely upon the known laws of the function- 
ing of mind. There are three ways, at least, in which these laws 
are related to our temperamental life, its nature and origin. 

The first is the fact of attention, based upon the speed, quality, 
intensity, and variety of sensations. Without the functional activ- 
ity of mind in the form of attention, temperamental differences 
are inexplicable. Attention is the determining factor in the 
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whole problem. Corresponding, therefore, with the fact of 
excitability in the bodily organism, stands this original capa- 
city of the mind to be affected by stimuli which operate upon 
it and call forth this original psychical reaction. But attention is 
selective. Out of the multitudinous stream of sensations only a 
limited number rise above the threshold of consciousness. What 
determines the choice or the ‘chance’ which permits those to 
appear to us to be the more important which engage our attention ? 
It is either the speed, quality, intensity, or variety of the sensa- 
tions themselves. 

The second fact is the varied activity of the mind, as intellec- 
tive, emotive, and conative, combined with the foregoing, giving us 
another determining factor called zzterest. Interest is a neces- 
sary, organic fact of our minds; no more to be explained than 
conciousness, by something more ultimate than itself. Attention 
and interest, these two are the facts by which we must seek 
a true psychological explanation of temperament. We may say, 
then, that there is a constant relation between these two facts of 
our mental life : (1) the action of stimuli on the sensorium and a 
corresponding functional activity of mind called sensation, condi- 
tioning attention ; (2) the action of sensation and the interaction 
of the fundamental modes of the mind’s operations, conditioning, 
in various degrees, interest. The conditions or laws which de- 
termine the proportions in which these fundamental aspects of 
our mental life combine, are unknown. The general statement is 
that our interest in and attention to any object are tinged with our 
temperament, also by our mood of feeling; and the feeling by 
some cooperation of will. For there is no mental life without 
these experiences. In concrete mental development, we observe 
that ideation and emotion actually so combine as to involve a 
modicum of conation, and where this is so there is a correspond- 
ing change in our interest. There seems to be no accounting for 
it, but the fact is that we soon discover our interest and attention 
to be touched by certain affective experiences and tendencies 
possessing more or less strength, and associated with a peculiar 
grouping of ideas as a result of this affective experience. Wundt 
has utilized this relation of our emotions to our interest in, and at- 
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tention to, objects, in explaining the psychological origin of tem- 
perament. In the reactions of the mind upon the stimuli, feel- 
ing, he says, is chronologically prior to ideation. Physical ex- 
citability has a parallel, as it were, in mental, 7.¢., emotional sus- 
ceptibility. This is partly true. Interest, however, has a double 
parentage, one in feeling, and one in ideas. The unity of mental 
life is a unity of interests, not the unity of a mathematical point. 
That our psychological life should be affective, that our interests 
should be determined by the law of the interaction of the elements 
of all mental life, is the clue afforded us by our science in expli- 
cation of the phenomena in question. 

The third observation is that whilst these general laws seem 
clear, and whereas they stand intimately related to our tempera- 
mental moods, the psycho-physical tendencies actually prevail- 
ing in individual cases cannot be considered as ideal. We can- 
not account for the minute differences between two people or two 
nations. We are justified in saying that the exact psychical 
basis of temperament is unknown. Individual variations seem to 
depend upon mysterious causes at present undiscovered. What, 
for example, are the determining factors underlying the variation 
of the male and female type of mind? There is a fundamental 
difference between the two, which cannot be obliterated. 

We have, in the physiological consideration of this subject, ap- 
pealed to habit as furnishing a basis for temperamental growths. 
It must be remembered that this law has its psychical parallel. 
Yet here it is even more necessary to admit that of the real origin 
and nature of this law we can give little or no account. We 
know (1) that every simple or complex psycho-physical act tends 
to occur again after repetition ; (2) that all habitual actions are 
regularly characterized (a) by a lack of painful feelings of diffi- 
culty and by positive feelings of ease, (4) by increase of automatic 
thought, (c) by condensation ; and (3) that will is a constant ele- 
ment of habit. Therefore, our habitual reactions fall within this 
law. But when we consider the points which are peculiar to the 
forms of feeling and willing which we find actually to exist 
among men, we are plunged at once into a sea of mystery, with 
no plummet to sound its bottom. When we consider that each 
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person has his own system of habitual reactions we can at once 
see the bewildering mass of complex phenomena that must enter 
into the composition of individual life. We say, then, that the 
physical explication of the temperamental peculiarities among men 
must fall under the general laws of all mental development. 
We infer the unknown from the known. The elementary laws 
are known, and the unknown we conceive to be the extension 
of them. These peculiarities, that is, seem to be due, on the one 
hand, to the ever-varying results wrought out in the body and 
due to some principle of heredity in transmission ; and, on the 
other hand, to the functional activity of the individual, habitually 
reacting, in attention and interest, on occasion of the stimulus of 
the environment, in harmony with a principle of unity. 

Classification of the Temperaments. Upon the basis of a semi- 
scientific instinct, attempts have, from time to time, been made to 
get order out of the chaos presented by the varieties of individual 
character among men. In fact, the ancient doctrine of the four- 
fold root of all temperaments has been the solitary star of hope 
in this whole subject, until modern scientific psychology was 
established. Four types of temperament have been clearly 
made out. Systematic reactions may be temperamentally dis- 
tinguished as sanguine, melancholic, choleric, phlegmatic. The first 
is characterized regularly by a great receptivity for new impres- 
sions. It is the property more particularly of children. The sec- 
ond is characterized by a propensity to humor, and belongs chiefly 
to the period of youth. Lotze, who has fixed upon the four periods 
of a human life (childhood, youth, manhood, old age) as giving 
us the basis for this ancient division, traces much that is valuable 
in the artistic temperament to this second class of temperaments, 
which he also calls ‘sentimental.’ The third is the choleric and 
is characterized by a certain steadiness of will and character. 
This is the temperament of the soldier and successful man gener- 
ally. The phlegmatic temperament belongs to oldage. Its mark 
is a certain balance of temper, completeness and power combined, 
unknown to the other three. This is the ancient doctrine given 
in the semi-scientific way peculiar to its origin. 

More recently, scientific investigators into psychological prob- 
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lems have endeavored to give a scientific account of the classifi- 
cation of the temperaments. Wundt, as already intimated, has 
attempted to hold the old division in a new way, by utilizing the 
relation between the strength and rapidity of emotion. Thus he 
would call the choleric temperament—strong and quick ; the 
melancholic—strong and slow ; the sanguine—weak and quick ; 
the phlegmatic—weak and slow. Each temperament is placed 
in the category according to the emotional quantity it possesses. 
HOffding adds two temperaments to the old division. His reason 
is given in the following words: ‘Inasmuch as excitability ap- 
pears the fundamental property of all life, there remains some- 
thing that does not appear in the old four-fold division, viz., the 
tendency to one or other of the two great opposites of the life 
of feeling, which gives color and direction to the whole disposi- 
tion. To the four ancient temperaments, therefore, might be 
added the bright and the dark temperaments ; and this opposition 
is more fundamental than that upon which the four temperaments 
are based, because it has its roots in fundamental conditions for 
the preservation of the individual organism. Pleasure and pain 
correspond in the main to the progress or retrogression of the 
vital process itself. Physiologically the contrast between the 
bright and the dark temperament points, moreover, to the influ- 
ence of the vegetative functions upon the brain, while the other 
four temperaments can be traced back to the greater or lesser 
ease with which external stimuli can set in motion the central 
nerve organs.’ It is doubtful if this long quotation adds much 
to our real knowledge. It is vitiated, moreover, by the tendency 
above referred to, namely, by the desire to see a greater agree- 
ment between vital processes and mental processes than really ex- 
ists, a quite general defect of psychologies ‘ without souls.’ Little 
has been added, then, to the ancient classification of temperaments 
beyond a more scientific treatment of them. 

Up to this point our investigations have been descriptive and 
explanatory. We have summoned some facts from the wide 
field of human life demanding explanation. We have appealed 
to the science of psychology to tell us what it can about these 
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facts. We have done so because they are facts of consciousness, and 
these facts are the stock-in-trade of psychology. In the light of 
the whole investigation we have seen that, whilst the exact basis 
of those marked types of mental development which we call 
temperaments is, unknown, from both the physiological and psy- 
chological points of view, we are justified in treating them from 
the point of view of the known laws of the interaction of body 
and mind. We find that the facts fall largely within this do- 
main of the known, although we also find that the course of our 
thought has opened up aspects of the question which fall out- 
side the specific sphere of psychology. These aspects concern 
more ultimate questions which it is the function of philosophy, 
specially as epistemology, or theory of knowledge, to consider. 
With these questions we shall now engage ourselves. 
Philosophical implications.—The chief point we shall consider 
here is the influence exerted by the phenomena of temperament 
on the progress and content of knowledge, which we shall ap- 
proach from the psychological side. It would seem that so far 
as knowledge is a development involving all the activities of 
the mind, it must be profoundly and always, to some extent, 
influenced by our permanent moods and temperaments. Al- 
most every department of knowledge furnishes us with illustra- 
tions to the point. Take physical science and philosophy. One 
would think that the severely accurate work demanded from 
scientists would be an effective barrier against the insinuation of 
these subjective dispositions ; but we have only to look at the 
history of science to see how frequently hypothesis has been only 
another name for enlarged interpretation of primary feelings and 
temperament. Take this illustration given by Wundt: “ The 
assistant at Greenwich Observatory, who always recorded the 
transit of stars 4% second too late, was dismissed by his irate su- 
perior as incompetent. But the German astronomer Bessel 
proved that the young operator was correct and that the differ- 
ence between the two observers was due to varieties of disposi- 
tion.”” We see, in this case, how the whole science of astronomy 
depended, as £nowledge, upon these individual varieties ; upon the 
relative excitability of their nervous organism, or upon some in- 
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herited peculiarity of disposition and temperament. Astronomers 
could not account for the sources of error in the temporal de- 
termination of the movements of the heavenly bodies until they 
began to count upon these fundamental psychological influences. 
They began to see that these differences could not possibly oc- 
cur if the zdea of the impression and the impression itself came 
simultaneously. They assumed (to use Wundt’s words again) 
“that the objective times of the auditory and visual impressions 
and the times of their subjective perception are not identical,”’ and 
that these times show a further difference from one another ac- 
cording to the individual observer. They saw that a/tention will 
obviously exercise a decisive influence upon the direction and 
magnitude of such individual variations ; that the mental tend- 
encies of the observer introduce foreign influences. The possi- 
bility of being mistaken in our analysis of the development of our 
knowledge must, therefore, be admitted; because room must be 
allowed for the play of these intermediate and largely incalculable 
subjective and personal peculiarities. Take another illustration 
from the department of philosophy, where there is still wider 
scope for the indulgence of these general tendencies of the mind. 
Ask yourself the question : How far is the pessimism of Arthur 
Schopenhauer logical, and how far is it the development of his 
inherited temperament? Would a man of more equable or 
sanguine temperament than he have developed a system of 
this sort? The biographies of the philosophers have no 
more instructive lesson than to show us how the dominant 
tendencies of their psycho-physical organisms have marked 
their deeper reflection. Philosophy, indeed, derives a good 
part of its interest for us from the fact that it is so largely 
the expression of the liveliness and individuality of the spiritual 
temperaments of strong men. The variety of points of view 
seems to follow in some regular order, not yet made out, the 
variety of the personal experience or bent of mind. Philosophy 
may be defined from this point of view as the progressive eluci- 
dation of the permanent in knowledge, cleared from the influ- 
ence of subjective or egoistic interpretations due to inherited 
tendencies. And knowledge we may define as the gradual 
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elimination of the erroneous influences due to temperament. _Phil- 
osophy should rise above the merely subjective point of view. 
We cannot entirely liberate knowledge from the thraldom of the 
subjective ; we can only criticise and clarify. Our temperaments 
may involve illusions of both an active and passive sort; and so 
far as they do, our knowledge of objective reality must be viti- 
ated, and a necessity will exist for a careful analysis of the influ- 
ences which prejudice our judgment. We could not 4xow very 
much, however, if we were obliged, each one for himself, to go 
through every possible form of movement and thought in our ex- 
perience, with a view to verifying it. Knowledge, like the 
nervous system, must have at its base a power to mechanize its 
results, or it could never progress from small to greater. Theo- 
retically this is the importance of our permanent states of con- 
sciousness. They render the process of knowledge easier than it 
would be if the only influence we had to rely upon were personal 
acquisition. 

The late Croom Robertson, in a paper written in 1877, gives 
an interesting corroboration of this view. The old tabula rasa of 
Locke, however we are to understand it, was deficient in true 
psychological insight. The mind has mechanized much of its 
knowledge through the influence of inheritance. In the words 
of this author: “A human child—being, as he is, the offspring 
of particular parents, of a particular nation, of a particular race, 
born at a particular stage in the race’s development—does know 
and feel and will otherwise than he would if all or any of these 
circumstances were different or absent. And this must apply to 
his simplest conscious experience. . . . . Human beings are de- 
termined by inherited constitutions (nervous or mental, or mental 
and nervous) to interpret and order their incidental experience in 
a certain common fashion. In the absence of a definite mental 
constitution, which must be inherited because the corresponding 
nervous organism is inherited, there is no way of conceiving how 
human beings come by the knowledge that we seem all to pos- 
sess in normal circumstances. At the same time it does not seem 
possible upon this line to get beyond the general conviction that 
the way of men’s knowing is prescribed for them (largely) by 
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ancestral conditions.” This is all we can claim in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

But knowledge is not only a development; it is an activity. 
What is the influence exerted by our temperaments or permanent 
states of mind on the active agent? Take any ethical judgment, 
é.g., ‘injustice is wrong.’ Now we know that this judgment will 
appear more right, as it were, according to the temperament of 
the judging subject ; and vivid experiences reaching us through 
the senses, or some momentary state of the body, will affect the 
passing of such an ethical judgment. Yet we also know that no 
influence of a bodily sort can codperate on equal terms with the 
act of the mind itself. Hence, so far as these phases of mood or 
temperament have a bodily origin, it would seem difficult to deter- 
mine the precise nature of their influence upon the active agent in 
knowledge. All we can say is that such an influence exists. Simi- 
larly, in regard to the cooperation of the activities of feeling and will, 
the question is how far these elements of all mental life enter into 
the so-called temperaments as active elements. Certain it is that 
as knowledge is the product of the combined intellectual faculties, 
feeling, and will, so it must include whatever of these functions is 
involved in any particular temperament. At the same time, 
knowledge is not wholly determined by these subjective condi- 
tions. It must conform to the rational judgments which are 
manifestations of the activity of a universal rational principle. 
Here the psychological and epistemological standpoints unite, the 
one requiring, the other demonstrating, the existence of such an 
active rational principle in all men. 

Perhaps more stress ought to be laid upon the social factor 
than is usual in philosophical circles. This factor is very 
powerful, at any rate at the first, when we are in the acquisitive 
stage. Indeed, it is doubttul whether we can get at the 
goings-on of consciousness without reference to this factor, 
which has established itself so quietly, yet so powerfully, in the 
content of our knowledge. Philosophically, a theory of knowl- 
edge cannot, perhaps, be arrived at in this way. There will always 
be something left over which these social factors are incapable of 


accounting for, namely, the activity of the mind itself. But it is not 
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derogatory to that inexplicable element to suppose that it may be 
largely mechanically determined by this factor. The relation 
which exists between the mind and body and the external world 
must be through some such vicarious medium, for there is no 
back-door in consciousness through which we may get at it. 
Why should there not be a dynamics of mind as well as of the 
physical world ? 

The problem of knowledge is in this way intimately connected 
with the problem of perception. In some real sense the central 
point, the crux of any philosophical system, is the author's 
theory of perception. How is perception modified by our sub- 
jective moods? Inherited bodily conditions and distinctive 
habitudes of mind both exert a great influence on our perceptive 
experience ; they color and tinge all our apprehension of reality. 
Perceptions may be either original or acquired. It is in the realm 
of the acquired perceptions that we find the operation of the phe- 
nomena which we have been considering. Illusions of sense, 
passive conditions of nature, temperament, are each powerful 
perverters of all perceptive experience. But these cannot be so 
regarded, in their relation to knowledge, as to exclude or interfere 
with the activity of all mental powers. There could hardly 
be any knowledge, unless perception included, besides objec- 
tive conditions and physical response, the activity of the fac- 
ulties of thinking, feeling, and willing, functioning in the form 
of interpretation. But here the psychological becomes philo- 
sophical. For the theory of knowledge, the problem of per- 
ception has reference chiefly to the validity of the mental state. 
The epistemological inquiry is into the comprehensiveness of the 
psychological account of knowledge. It investigates the nature 
of all cognition in its subjective aspect. The limited field we 
have traversed has shown us that our cognition of objects may be 
influenced, but is not necessarily determined, by the peculiar 
bents of feeling or temperament which operate in the perceptive 
life alone. Error is not necessary to mental existence. As 
Berkeley said, the nature of all reality is its willingness, so to 
speak, to be perceived ; its esse is fercip?. When that is so, the very 
nature of thought seems to involve the presupposition of idealism. 
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Finally, we reach a satisfying point of view for our own phil- 
osophizing when we observe that knowledge is not a product 
manufactured wholly from without, but is the peculiar possession 
and development of the bents of feeling and temperament of the 
individual, subject to a teleological principle. The presence of an 
end, indeed, is the inspiration of all mental life. The unity of 
personality is the unity of conscious purpose, pursued with the 
consent of the entire life, both bodily and psychical. From this 
end we do not intend to exclude the presence of the feelings, 
prejudices, and temperaments of men. There is no reason 
why we should; although we have here another great problem, 
namely, to show the bearing of these psychological states on the 
unity of the soul. But we may observe that temperament itself 
seems to be a unity, a sort of alter ego, through which my true 
self has connection with the social and real world. Psycholog- 
ical automatism is an established fact in the inferior regions of 
human activity. What bearing are we to attribute to this fact 
upon the higher activities of thought? We cannot decide this 
question in the present state of our knowledge; but whatever 
will come to light in the course of time, there will always be left 
over the power of the soul to pursue consciously the ends which 
it proposes to itself in the enjoyment of its freedom ; to break, if 
need be, the bands of fixed custom, even the limits set by our 
feelings and temperaments themselves, and form new psychoses. 

The unity of the mind is after all not a statical one which we 
can measure with a piece of tape; but the unity of a spiritual 
principle capable of rational conviction, of conscious purpose, of 
ethical striving, and of religious adoration. It seems right that 
these higher activities, these ideal elements of nature, should be 
colored by the personal and peculiar, so long as they are sub- 
ject to rational and spiritual principles. For so our life is rounded 
out and fulfils itself in the ways most suited to the capacities and 
tendencies of the individual reacting according to his power 
against the environment. It is only thus that we can, to use a 


popular but pregnant phrase, ‘make the most of ourselves.’ 
Henry Davies. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By Borven P. Bowne, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Boston University. New York, Harper & 
srothers, 1897.—pp. xiii, 389. 

In this volume Professor Bowne offers a study of some of the most 
important questions connected with philosophy. The logical order of 
philosophical study is: logic, epistemology, metaphysics. Logic has 
this position assigned to it, inasmuch as thought, which is the ‘ instru- 
ment of philosophy,’ must be the first subject for investigation. In 
the present volume logic, or the theory of thought, and epistemol- 
ogy, or the theory of knowledge, are discussed. Professor Bowne 
has already published a work on metaphysics, which is to be revised 
and adjusted to the present volume. When the revision is complete, 
the two volumes will ‘‘ cover the field of fundamental speculation.’’ 

The theory of thought occupies about two-thirds of the work. The 
topics of the traditional formal logic are considered, at least in their 
more important aspects. But there is also presented the system of the 
categories, since these belong to the forms of thought, and some ac- 
count is given of the metaphysical presuppositions of logic. Under 
epistemology are treated such subjects as scepticism, realism and 
idealism, apriorism and empiricism. ‘The title indicates that thought 
is distinguished from knowledge. ‘The reason for separating the two 
is that thought is studied at first as a ‘‘ subjective activity with various 
forms and laws’’ (p. 267); whereas, the objective, or cognitive 
validity of this thought demands a separate inquiry. Yet the dis- 
tinction is not adhered to throughout. Even when the theory of 
thought is being expounded, we are told that the ‘‘ distinguishing mark 
of thought is that, in addition to being a mental event, it claims to rep- 
resent a truth which is independent of the mental event ’’ (pp. 13-14). 
‘* Again, it is said that the mental life considered as apprehending truth 
belongs to logic. . . . Thought is that form of mental activity whose 
aim is truth or knowledge’’ (p. 9). The definition of the judgment 
(p. 150) seems to embody the same view. Such statements seem to 
indicate that thought is not to be studied as a merely subjective 
activity. It is knowledge that is the theme throughout, and the dis- 
cussion of such subjects as Scepticism and Idealism can only be re- 
garded as an extension of the arguments that support the theory of 
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knowledge, and of the inquiry into the metaphysical presuppositions 
of knowledge. 

There is no proper definition of knowledge, and there is no adequate 
discussion of its nature as a relation between subject and object. At 
the same time, there are suggestions toward a determination of its func- 
tion which are interesting and valuable. The unsatisfactoriness of the 
idealistic account of knowledge is admirably presented. ‘‘ Grant that 
there is a universal reason whose contents are reality, the problem of 
human knowing remains untouched’’ (p. 306). ‘* The dualism in 
human knowing remains untouched, for... . we have an objective 
divine thought over against our thought.’’ ‘Thus ‘‘ we have the prob- 
lem of reproducing in human thought the objective fact, be it real or 
ideal’’ (p. 54). But not only is idealism criticised ; there are more 
positive contributions to the inquiry. In the passage just quoted, 
thought is said to ‘reproduce’ the objective fact. Again, the sub- 
jective and objective series of facts are spoken of as harmonious and 
parallel, and, by virtue of this parallelism, thought is said to be able 
to grasp the objective fact. Further, it is said that the mind ‘*‘ recon- 
structs the world of things as a world of thoughts’’ (p. 56). This is 
good so far as it goes; yet more explicit statements are needed, and 
the relation of subject and object in the act of knowledge demands 
fuller consideration. 

Some perplexity is occasioned by the teaching of other parts of the 
work. Among the ‘‘ general conditions of thought’’ Professor Bowne 
finds the unity of the self. This unity is necessary that the thought- 
life may not fall asunder and vanish (pp. 20 ff.). We have here intro- 
duced the familiar doctrine of the synthetic activity of the self. Other 
passages might be cited in which this doctrine is emphasized. Now 
the doctrine of thought as a synthetic function is very different from 
that of thought as a reproducing of the world. ‘There is, indeed, one 
passage in which there seems to be a reconciliation of the two views. 
Thought is spoken of as grasping relations that already exist by rein 
stituting them. ‘‘ The fact of relation is revealed in the act of rela- 
tion’’ (p. 63). But there seems even here failure to appreciate the 
fact that the function of synthesis and the function of re-thinking rela- 
tions are entirely distinct. Either, one would say, the mind has for 
its function to synthesize experience, in which case the copying of one 
set of relations by another is incidental, however natural in such 
work ; or the re-thinking of objective relations is the important matter, 
and synthesis is not the end of the mind’s activity. Or, if the theory 
of thought is to find place for both functions, it must do so with clear 
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recognition of their diversity. It may be that it is the presence of 
these two unreconciled views of thought which accounts for the con- 
tradictory statements quoted above, as to its subjective and objective 
character. It need scarcely be said that this doctrine of the synthetic 
activity of the self rests on the assumption that sense-experience is 
made up of units, which fall asunder unless held together by the cate- 
gories of thought. ‘There is not offered in this work any adequate 
vindication of the assumption. 

The categories treated of are time, number, space, motion, 
quantity, being, quality, identity, causality, necessity, possibility, 
purpose. They are the ‘‘immanent mental principles which underlie 
experience and render it possible.’’ At the same time, the categories 
do not necessarily reveal themselves in consciousness. As we walk in 
ignorance of our muscles, we may, it is said, think in ignorance of the 
principles which underlie and determine thinking. Yet the unsatis- 
factory character of this analogy is obvious ; and we still need to have 
it explained how these principles are to be conceived, so that, while 
yet they are absent from consciousness, they may be regarded as deter- 
mining thought. After the categories, the notion is considered. Its 
importance in a theory of knowledge is, in a number of passages, 
fully recognized. It is taken to ‘‘ represent an idea which we must 
follow, however far off’’ (p. 149). ‘‘ The ideal of thought is to 
gather our experience under concepts which shall be distinct and clear 
in themselves, and also adequate to the matter to be expressed ’’ (p. 
142). It is emphasized, indeed, that knowledge is of individuals, 
yet ‘‘it is possible only to and through a universalizing intelligence ’’ 
(p. 122). It might now be supposed that the notion is connected in 
some vital way with reality. Yet realism is rejected ; and we are told 
that the general notion is no actual or possible metaphysical exis- 
tence. ‘*All real existence is necessarily singular and individual. The 
only way to give the notion any metaphysical significance is to turn it 
into a law inherent in reality, and this attempt will fail unless we finally 
conceive this law as a rule according to which a basal intelligence pro- 
ceeds in positing individuals’’ (p. 134). The meaning of this rule is 
not quite clear; yet, as the notion has no metaphysical existence, the 
rule cannot represent any part of the constitution of the individual. 
It is difficult, in view of all these statements, to determine wherein 
knowledge of things is to consist. ‘There is still one passage which must 
be quoted, since it probably expresses Professor Bowne’s final view : 
‘The production of reality cannot be reached by any analysis of con- 
ceptions, but only by a free actualization of conceptions. ‘The con- 
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ception in the understanding must be completed by the energizing in 
the will. In other words, creation is the only solution of finite ex- 
istence in which our thought can rest’’ (p. 313). The ‘actualiza- 
tion of conception’ is an expression which needs elucidation, and it 
may seem unwise to draw inferences from it; yet it seems to imply 
that the conception is somehow constitutive of the being of things, and 
is not a mere ‘rule’ external to them. To hold this view, however, 
is to relapse into some form of realism. 

The underlying metaphysical doctrine has been partly indicated in 
the above quotation. It is a form of idealism; for, as Professor 
Bowne well says, idealism is necessarily adopted, if the possibility of 
knowledge is conceded. In the statement of the metaphysical prob- 
lem ‘‘ phenomena and noumena must be replaced by phenomena and 
their causes. . . . The truth and reality of phenomena are the phe- 
nomena themselves. . . . Metaphysical reality, on the other hand, con- 
sists in Causality. In this sense only the causal is real’’ (pp. 336- 
337). ‘* This cause cannot be thought of as spatial or mechanical, 
but must be of an essentially spiritual or rational nature’’ (p. 341). 
‘* The world is essentially a going forth of divine causality under the 
forms of space and time, and in accordance with a rational plan’’ (p. 
342). Whether this is the form of idealism which is best fitted to 
serve as the foundation of a theory of knowledge, is a question to be 
answered only after a criticism of the categories employed. In par- 
ticular, there is need for a searching criticism of the category of Caus- 
ality. It should be mentioned that Professor Bowne insists upon the 
need of our resting largely in belief; and belief, he claims, is moral 
and not merely intellectual. ‘‘ The practical life has been the great 
source of human belief and the great test of its validity, that is, of its 
truth’’ (p. 376). 

Many interesting discussions might be pointed out in this work. 
Professor Bowne is a vigorous thinker, and has an independence which 
enables him to present the subject so as to sustain the reader’s interest 
throughout. ‘The great defect of the book is that it fails to showa 
clear apprehension of some of the ultimate problems involved in the 
investigation of such a subject. ‘The work is marred by another de- 
fect. Professor Bowne shows a scornfulness towards those holding 
other views than his own, which seems out of place. It may be added 
that his labors would be more fruitful, had he a more sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with the empiricism for which he expresses so much con- 


tempt. 
WALTER SMITH. 
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The Non-Religion of the Future: A Sociological Study. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Guyau. New York, Henry Holt & 
Co., 1897.—pp. xl, 543. 

The author of this book believes that religion has had its day, that 
it has already been abandoned by the most enlightened minds, and 
that its ultimate extinction is only a question of time. The book was 
published in French several years ago, and has now been translated 
into good readable English. M. Guyau begins his discussion with a 
definition of religion, which differs somewhat from any other that we 
have seen. Religion, he thinks, is to be regarded as a social relation 
between men and the gods, an extension, as it were, of human society 
so as to include all the moral beings that man believes to exist, and 
with whom he feels himself related. ‘‘ It is an imaginative extension, 
a universalization of all the good or evil relations which exist among 
conscious beings, of war and peace, friendship and enmity, obedience 
and rebellion, protection and authority, submission, fear, respect, de- 
votion, love: religion is a universal soctomorphism’’ (p. 2). That 
there is much truth in this definition is obvious; but it applies better 
to polytheism than to Christianity, and better to Christianity than to a 
pure theism. It overlooks or ignores the philosophical element, which 
is SO prominent in the most advanced religions, and which may here- 
after become more prominent still. The neglect of these elements is 
a serious defect in M. Guyau’s work, for it leads him to maintain that 
philosophy and ethics, even if theistic in character, would not con- 
stitute a religion; and he even insists that religion and speculative 
thought are incompatible. Hence it is evident at the outset that his 
treatment of the subject cannot be final. 

The author divides his work into three parts, the first of which treats 
of the genesis of religion in primitive societies, the second of the disso- 
lution of religion in existing societies, while the third and longest part 
sets forth his own idea of the non-religion of the future. The origin of 
religion, he thinks, must be sought in that which he calls, after Auguste 
Comte, ‘ fetichism,’ but which other writers have called ‘animism.’ 
According to this theory, primitive man believed that everything in the 
universe was alive, and endowed with a will like that of man himself; 
and as many things might do him good or harm, he was led to worship 
them in order to win their favor or appease their wrath. The distinc- 
tion between animate and inanimate things was, he thinks, unknown 
to the earliest men, who classified things rather as good, bad, and in- 
different ; though why this distinction should be deemed any simpler 
than the other I cannot see. The only proof he offers of this theory 
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of the origin of religion is the fact that many savages of the present 
day are disposed to find spirits everywhere, and to attribute to their 
agency most of the mysterious processes observable in the universe. 
But that evidence is of little or no value, for there is nothing to show 
that existing savages in any way resemble primitive men. As for the 
idea that primitive men did not distinguish animate from inanimate 
things, that seems to me absurd ; for it implies that they did not know 
a living man from a dead man. In my opinion, religion in its the- 
oretical aspect was originally a philosophy, an attempt to explain the 
phenomena of the universe ; and this character it has retained to the 
present day. 

But whatever may have been the origin and primordial character of 
religion, there can be no doubt that the civilized world is now passing 
through a religious crisis more momentous than any recorded in his- 
tory. The condition of religion in the Graeco-Roman world at the 
appearance of Christianity has often been compared with that of 
Christianity itself at the present day; but at that time the reality of 
religion was not in question, but only the comparative excellence of 
this or that form of religion. Now, however, according to M. Guyau, 
religion is decaying beyond repair, and he devotes several chapters to 
a description of the process. ‘The highest form of religion is Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity is now threatened with extinction. ‘The dog- 
mas of Christian theology have already been repudiated by the fore- 
most minds of the world, and are rapidly losing their hold upon the 
masses. Moreover, the Christian morality is now recognized as insuf- 
ficient, and in some respects not adapted to the present needs of the 
civilized world. Historical criticism has undermined the belief in 
revelation, and science has shown that the biblical cosmology is false, 
and that miracles do not happen. For these reasons educated men 
have become, or are fast becoming, non-religious, and as the people in 
general become educated, they will take the same course; and the 
author affirms that France is even now a non-religious nation. He 
declares that Protestantism, even in its most liberal form, is as impos- 
sible as Catholicism ; and he also rejects the symbolic faith so dear to 
the Germans. He maintains that the masses have no more need of 
religion than the intellectual classes have, and that women, though 
more prone to religion than men are, can do perfectly well without it. 
He acknowledges that religion has helped to sustain morality, but 
argues that religious sanctions are no longer needed and no longer 
available for that purpose. 

Thus the influence of religion in existing societies is, in M. Guyau’s 
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opinion, distinctly on the wane ; but will not the decline be followed 
by a reaction? ‘‘Such a reaction,’’ he says, ‘‘ could take place in 
two ways only : (1) by the unification of religions ; (2) by the appear- 
ance of a new religion. ‘The unification of existing religions is not 
to-day to be thought of ; each of them has shown itself to be incapable 
of assimilating the others. . . ‘The principal great religions possess 
an approximate value as symbols of the unknowable, and worshippers 
perceive no advance in passing from one of them to the other’’ (pp. 
350, 351). As for a new religion, the conditions of its appearance no 
longer exist. Miracles are eut of date, and nobody nogwadays would 
believe in a new revelation even if a pretending prophet should an- 
nounce one to the world. M. Guyau has no faith in Comte’s religion 
of humanity, nor in the transformed Hebraism of Matthew Arnold ; 
while the ethical culture movement, though containing valuable ele- 
ments, is nota religion. ‘There is, therefore, no prospect that a new 
religion will appear to take the place of those that are passing away. 
Having thus proved to his own satisfaction that religion will soon 
be extinct, M. Guyau proceeds to set forth the non-religion that is 
destined to take its place. Referring to his own work, /sguisse d’ une 
morale sans obligation ni sanction, he says: ‘‘ We have proposed as the 
moral ideal what we have called ‘ moral anomy ’—the absence of any 
fixed moral rule. We believe still more firmly that the ideal toward 
which every religion ought to tend is religious ‘anomy’, the complete 
enfranchisement of the individual in all religious matters. . . In- 
stead of accepting ready-made dogmas, we should each of us be the 
makers of our own creed’’ (pp. 374, 375). There must be a variety 
of ideals to suit all kinds of men. ‘*‘A complete social ideal must 
neither consist in bare morality nor in simple economic well-being, 
nor in art alone, nor in science alone—it must consist in all of these 
together. . . It is not enough to make man moral as Christianity 
and Buddhism did, nor to excite his zsthetic imagination as Paganism 
did. Not one but all of his faculties must be stimulated, and there is 
but one religion that can do it ; and that religion each must create for 
himself’’ (p. 372). In another place he lays more stress on the 
moral element in religion, remarking that ‘‘ the future history of re- 
ligion may be summed up in this law: that religious dogmas, trans- 
formed at first into simple metaphysical conjectures, reduced later to 
a certain number of definite hypotheses, among which the individual 
made his choice on increasingly rational grounds, ultimately came to 
bear principally on the problem of morals’’ (p. 426). But he adds 
that ‘‘such diverse solutions as may be given of the moral problem 
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thus understood will always interest mankind, but they will occupy a 
smaller and smaller place in its practical life ; they will lose the ex- 
traordinary influence that religions have often possessed over the con- 
duct of men’’ (pp. 426, 427). ‘Thus the rule of the future will be com- 
plete religious individualism, everyone making his own creed and do- 


” 


ing whatever is right in his own eyes. 

Such being the general character of the non-religion of the future, 
we naturally turn with interest to see what sort of creed M. Guyau 
has framed for himself. As he devotes more than one-third of his 
book to this particular topic, we naturally expect something elaborate, 
and are somewhat disappointed to find that his whole creed consists 
of a single article—I don’t believe. He passes in review what he 
calls ‘*the principal metaphysical hypotheses which will replace 
dogma,’’ specifying particularly theism, pantheism and pessimism, 
idealism, materialism and monism, but without adopting any of them 
or showing a specific preference for any one over the others. Theism 
naturally occupies considerable space in his discussion, because it is 
the doctrine of most of the great religions ; and, like other agnostics, 
he is careful not to commit himself decisively against it. But he 
thinks it unproved and unprovable, and he urges the existence of evil 
as an insuperable objection to it. Against pantheism be objects that 
there is no real unity in the world, and to the pessimists he replies 
that ‘‘the active people in the world, to whom the future belongs, 
will never become converts to pessimism’’ (p. 476). Both idealism 
and materialism are rejected for reasons like those that have been 
urged by others ; and monism shares the same fate. At first, indeed, 
he seems rather inclined to adopt monism as his own creed ; but we soon 
find that, if he shows a preference for that doctrine, it is merely be- 
cause it is the fashionable creed of scientists at the present day. 

Thus M. Guyau has not even a metaphysical theory to put in place 
of the religious doctrines he rejects, but seems indisposed to adopt 
any definite creed whatever. Yet he is by no means free from credu- 
lity, nor always sufficiently exacting about evidence. Curiously 
enough, too, we find in M. Guyau’s ideas the mythical element which 
he professes to have discarded forever. Thus, after setting forth the 
doctrine that primitive man believed everything to be alive, he adds, 
‘* After all, is the primitive man wrong? Everything about us does 
live, nothing is inanimate except in appearance, inertia is a word 
simply ; all nature is one universal aspiration’’ (p. 69). And again, 
in discussing the problem of immortality, after pointing out that sci- 
ence can neither prove nor disprove the continued existence of the 
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soul after death, he advances a curious theory of the ‘ interpenetration 
of souls.’ ** Contemporary psychology, ’’ he says, ‘‘ tends to the doc- 
trine that different consciousnesses, or, if you prefer, different aggregates 
of states of consciousness, may combine, and even interpenetrate, some- 
what analogously to what theologians mean by communion of souls. 
And if so, it is permissible to ask whether, if consciousnesses can in- 
terpenetrate, they may not some day come to possess a continuity of 
existence ; may they not be able to hand on their existence to each 
other’’ (p. 528). ‘* To be sure,’’ he adds, ‘‘ we have passed here into 
the limits of dreamland’’ (p. 529) ; and with this last remark his readers 
will doubtless agree. Indeed, if these are fair specimens, the non- 
religion of the future will be as full of myths and superstitions as any 
religion of the past. 

I am sorry that | cannot give a more favorable account of M. Guyau’s 
book ; but there is really nothing in it that is of any value toward 
solving the great religious or metaphysical problems of the age. With 
most that he says about the decay of religious belief and worship I 
agree ; but I think it is only certain forms and dogmas of religion that 
are passing away, not religion itself. ‘The idea, which pervades 
the writings of agnostics, that they are the first wise men that have ap- 
peared in the world, and that religious belief and sentiment are follies 
which their criticisms will sweep away, is not creditable to their heads 
or hearts ; and the exclusively negative attitude which they have adop- 
ted cannot be permanently maintained. The best thinkers of the 
world are now at work on the great problems of human life and duty, 
and I have no doubt that they will ultimately reach conclusions which 
all candid and serious minds can accept ; and then religion will shine 
brighter than ever, and will have more influence than ever over the 


hearts and lives of men. 
J. B. PETERSON. 


Bases of Religious Beltef, Historicand Ideal. An Outline of Relig- 
ious Study. By CHARLES MeLLeNn Tyter, A.M., D.D., Professor of 
the History and Philosophy of Religion and of Christian Ethics, 
Cornell University. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1897.—pp. vii, 273. 

The author of this work makes no claim to special originality. He 
says ‘‘the writer has aimed to give simply a résumé of the conclusions 
of modern thought’’ (p. vi). The undertaking, even as thus de- 
scribed, might, in advance, be pronounced too ambitious. Modern 
thought, as regards the subjects referred to, is in a ferment. For the 
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most part one can give only the results reached by certain schools of 
thinkers, or by certain divisions in these schools. What the book 
really presents is some phases of modern thought with which the author 
finds himself in agreement. 

The book is divided into two parts. These are entitled respectively, 
“The Historic Basis of Religious Belief,’’ and “ Ideal Bases of Re- 
ligious Belief.’’ A little oddly, neither of these general titles appears 
in the table of contents. 

So far as the historical portion is concerned, the writer fulfils his 
promise and presents certain results that are accepted by nearly all of 
those who may be called experts in this department of study. With 
these results he is in general agreement, as well as with the liberal ten- 
dencies of the time. The idea of a primitive monotheism and that 
of a Fall find no place in his scheme of history. He admits, in- 
deed, that there is nothing in Scripture to forbid the assumption 
of a precosmic Fall; but it is possible that this is said for the 
satisfaction of those to whom the drama of history would otherwise 
be incomplete. ‘The author accepts fully the doctrine of evolution, 
that of religion as well as of everything else; only it is not an 
aimless evolution, and he grants freely whatever length of time the 
most enthusiastic evolutionist would claim as necessary for this. In 
accord with the best authorities, he does not agree with Herbert 
Spencer that the worship of Nature sprang originally from that of 
spirits of the dead. He recognizes three stages in the development 
of religion, of which what may be called nature-worship and the wor- 
ship of the spirits of the dead form the first two. ‘These two he 
judges to be independent of one another. Above these he places a 
third stage which he calls anthropomorphism. It consists in the 
recognition in the objects of nature of souls similar to those in men. 
To this last, and not as is done by Tylor and others to the first-named 
of these stages, he applies the term ‘ animism.’ I confess that this dis- 
tinction seems to me artificial and confusing. 

In the second part of the work we meet with a wholly different 
order of conceptions. We have what may be called indifferently, 
‘logic winged by faith,’ or, ‘faith harnessed in the forms of logic.’ 
It may be noticed that there is no hint of the form of proof known as 
the a posteriori argument, so far, at least, as this is based upon a con- 
sideration of the physical universe. The author assumes that spiritual 
things are to be discerned only spiritually. In this respect the book 
illustrates the general trend of modern theological thought. 

The author first presents the assumption that human personality im- 
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plies a divine personality. He assumes also that force can be con- 
ceived of by us only as the result of personal will, and that thus the 
forces active in the physical world are the direct manifestation of God. 
Passing to the region of ethics, he finds that man’s moral constitution 
requires us ‘‘ to postulate an ethical being who is immanent in the whole 
rational and moral history of man’’ (p. 160). In this, as well as in 
his view of force, he is in accord with Dr. Martineau, from whom he 
quotes freely. 

The closing chapters, which speak of ‘‘ Spiritual Love as an Ideal to 
be Realized,’’ and of ‘‘ God revealed in Human Progress,’’ appear to 
me to be the best in the book. The author seems to rejoice to escape 
even from the form of argument. He recognizes the inadequacy of 
logic for the discussion of these great themes. He says: ‘‘ the logical 
argument may unmask the facts of the God-consciousness, it does not 
found them’’ (p. 207). In earnest, sometimes impassioned, language 
he proceeds to speak of the facts that illustrate the essential relation of 
man to God. It might have been well to draw with a sharper line the 
separation between what reason can do and what it cannot; but such 
logical discrimination did not lie within the plan of the book. The 
volume is not large and it covers a wide field of discussion. Its strength 
lies in enthusiastic affirmation rather than in critical distinction, in in- 
dicating directions rather than in laying out paths. 

In another edition it would be well to give to the reader a little help 
in the finding of notes. He is referred, for instance, to ‘ note I.’ 
He finds ‘note I.’ at the end of the book ; but this is evidently not 
the ‘1.’ He looks at the end of the division with like result. Finally, 
after a good deal of fumbling of leaves, he finds the object of his search 
at the end of the chapter. ‘This is, however, but a small blemish in a 
work which will doubtless bring healthful religious stimulus to many 


readers. 
C. C. Everett. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Etudes a’ histoire de la philosophic. Par Emtce Bourrovux. Paris, 

Alcan, 1897.—pp. 444. 

These studies comprise a brief essay on the history of philosophy, 
articles on Socrates, Aristotle, B6hme, Descartes, and on the Relation 
of Morals to Science in the Philosophy of Descartes, an article on Kant, 
and a lecture, delivered in Edinburgh, dealing with the influence of 
Scotch on French philosophy. All except the introductory essay have 
appeared in print before ; but the author’s work is so sympathetic, so 
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masterly in its grasp, so finished in its literary execution, that it would 
have been a pity not to have collected these essays and presented them 
in the form alone available to the majority of appreciating readers. The 
articles on Aristotle and Kant are taken from the Grande Encyclopédie, 
and are among the very best examples of their class. ‘They neither 
belittle the subject by dwelling on the mere externalities, nor confuse 
it by the elaboration of controversial matter and the parade of adventi- 
tious learning, nor, on the other hand, do they commit the imperti- 
nence, in an encyclopedia article, of ignoring the facts and develop- 
ing an ‘appreciation’ from some private and original point of view. 
Each gives the essential facts and a connected account of the system 
under discussion, both as a whole and in its parts, following at every 
point the author’s own works and aiming to express his method, his 
spirit, and his results. ‘The task of doing this was all the more difficult 
in the case of Aristotle and Kant on account of the enormous mass of 
material to be worked up; but M. Boutroux has accomplished it, 
as far as his restrictions allowed, with remarkable success. It would 
be difficult to find within the same space a more exact and complete 
general account of either philosopher than in the 115 pages here de- 
voted to Aristotle and the 95 pages to Kant. ‘This is particularly to 
be said of the article on Kant. ‘This article, traversing the entire 
field of Kant’s literary activity, is an altogether admirable piece of 
exposition, free alike from pedantry, from superficiality, and from 
idiosyncrasy of judgment. Among other excellences, it duly recog- 
nizes the often underestimated influence of Newton; keeps Kant’s 
rationalism well to the fore—finding no evidence for the alleged 
‘sceptical’ phase in his development—without at all losing sight of 
his fluctuating motives and varied interests ; felicitously expresses the 
essence of his cumbrous deductions; and clearly explains not only 
what Kant’s influence has been in the past, but also why it is still and 
must be, to so large a degree, the dominating influence in our phil- 
osophy to-day. With this article as a voucher, students may confi- 
dently expect in the forthcoming volume, which it is understood 
M. Boutroux is preparing on Kant, a work of unusual interest and 
importance. 

The essay on Béhme attempts to disengage from the mass of verbi- 
age and metaphor under which that mystical philosopher and exceed- 
ingly clumsy writer chose to express or conceal his thought, the es- 
sence of his doctrine—how successfully, must be left to the judgment 
of those who can claim a more intimate acquaintance with the origi- 
nal. Béhme’s problem is said to be the reconciliation of the reality 
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of the objects of experience (realism) with the primacy of the spirit 
(spiritualism ), and as this is taken to be the fundamental problem in 
all the great German systems, Béhme is to be regarded as prophetic and 
typical. 

Of the two papers on Descartes, the first is a general appreciation, 
naturally laudatory, of Descartes’ historical position apropos of the 
projected new issue of his work, of which M. Boutroux is an editor ; the 
second, more important, deals with the connection of the semi-Stoic 
morality of the Dyrscoeurs and the Letters with Descartes’ scientific 
principles. It is contended that the moral sentiments that appear in 
those writings were not dictated by mere prudence and accommodation, 
but are logically connected with the metaphysics of a thinker so inter- 
ested in the practical as to consider explanations in physics adequate 
if useful, though only imaginary, and so interested in morals as to place 
it supreme over the other sciences as the consummation of philosophy. 
This in the Principia. ‘The applied physics in the 7yazté des passions 
is only a morals of means; the empire of reason over nature is the 
means to the proper ends of reason, the love of God and the interests 
of the whole. We need not at all deny the absence in Descartes of 
any metaphysical deduction of morals, such, ¢.g., as we find in Spin- 
oza, or the absorbing interest in the theoretical which distinguishes 
his more characteristic and influential writings, to see in this represen- 
tation a needed corrective to the not uncommon conception of him as 
a bloodless scientific speculator living only to satisfy certain curious 
theoretical interests of his own. 

But probably the most instructive papers in the book are the first 
and the last. The last is a luminous sketch of a phase of the history 
of philosophy little remembered and still less appreciated now-a-days 
—the influence of the Scotch school on philosophy and philosophical 
instruction in France, extending down to the present, but particularly 
prominent during the first half of the century. ‘Those accustomed to de- 
rive their knowledge of movements in philosophy mainly from German 
writers will perhaps be surprised, and will certainly be profited, in 
reading the story as here told with so great charm. ‘The first arti- 
cle is a solid discussion of the philosophy of Socrates. Its principal 
contention is that Socrates was in no wise interested in laying the 
foundations of science in general, but only of moral science, his con- 
viction being that Nature was governed by the inscrutable wisdom of 
the gods, which it would be impious to investigate, and that moral 
science was the only science possible. ‘This is taken to explain his 
method ; for to have sought in the common mind of man the princi- 
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ples of the universe, would have presupposed a metaphysical ideal- 
ism of which Socrates was incapable, whereas such investigation is 
quite intelligible as relating to wisdom in the conduct of human life. 
This view of Socrates is based fundamentally on the J/emoradilia of 
Xenophon. To this document, as it seems to us, M. Boutroux at- 
taches far too great weight. For if the discussions of the last ten 
years have made one thing certain, it is that no such argument for its 
historical trustworthiness can be accepted as is made ( pp. 16 f. ) on the 
ground that, of all our authorities for the life and teaching of Socra- 
tes, Xenophon alone was a historian by profession. ‘The proof is the 
production by this same historian of such literary romances as the 
Economics and the Symposium. And although we may not be pre- 
pared to go as far as Joél and others in rejecting it entirely as 
a source of information, the evidence brought forth to justify such 
a rejection is conclusive, we think, against any but an extremely 
cautious use of it. 

If this be so, then the most we can do is to adopt Zeller’s method 
of first getting at the consensus of all the sources, and then estimating 
the points of disagreement on general considerations as best we can ; 
we shall not be able to follow M. Boutroux’s method of first getting 
our idea of Socrates from Xenophon, and then using that as a valid 
criterion for the rest. But though the method be wrong, the conclu- 
sion may be right. jut not, we think, without qualification. Con- 
ceding that the activity of Socrates culminates in the effort to find a 
rational basis for ethics, we may still question whether that was his ex- 
clusive aim. Xenophon himself, in a passage M. Boutroux cites ( J/em., 
IV, 6), tells us, twice without any limitation to the ethical, that 
Socrates sought to discover ti fzaerov e74 tay évtwv. ‘That ra évra here 
means merely ‘ moral’ matters, is at least doubtful. M. Boutroux’s ac- 
count is impressive by the logical consistency it gives to the work and 
character of Socrates. But was Socrates of this character? We shall 
probably never certainly know. His fascination depends for us, in 
part at least, on the fact that, with the uncertainties of our sources and 
the manifest diversities of his influence on the different minds and 
temperaments of his contemporaries, he remains, to so large a degree, 


an enigma. 
H. N. GARDINER. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES 


[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E. = International Journa: 
of Ethics; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie una 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. == Philosophisches Jahrbuch; Rev. de 
Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fi» 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. } 


LOGICAL. 
On the Relations of Number and Quantity. B®. RussELL. Mind, No. 23, 

pp. 326-341. 

In this article, number and quantity are considered in their purely logical 
aspects. Throughout, number is used only of discreta, and is taken as 
always the result, not of comparison as to more or less, but of acts of syn- 
thesis (or analysis) of things whose qualitative or quantitative differences 
are disregarded. ‘Quantity’ is used always as equivalent to continuous 
quantity, and the meaning of the word ‘continuous’ is developed in the 
course of the paper. The argument is as follows. First, the writer dis- 
cusses number, and shows that its extensions beyond the positive integers 
results from a gradual absorption of the properties of the unit, and gives a 
gradually diminishing information as to the whole. Then the application 
of number to continua is discussed, and the attempt is made to show that 
number fer se gives no information as to quantity, but only comparison 
with an already quantitative unit. Hence quantity must be sought in an 
analysis of the unit. Assuming quantity to be an intrinsic property of 
quantities, two hypotheses are examined. One regards quanfity as an irre- 
ducible category, the other as an immediate sense-datum. On the former 
hypothesis extensive quantities are rendered contradictory by their divisi- 
bility, and must be taken as really indivisible, and so intrinsic. But 
intensive quantity, too, if it be an intrinsic property of intensive quan- 
tities, must be also a mere relation between them. Therefore the hypothe- 
sis that quantity is a category giving an intrinsic property, has to be rejected. 
The hypothesis that quantity is a datum of sense also leads to contradic- 
tions. We must, therefore, reject the assumption that quantity is an intrin- 
sic property of quantities. It is to be regarded rather as a category of com- 
parison; there is no common property among things that can be treated quan- 
titatively, except that which is involved in the extraneous property that there 
are other quantitatively similar things with which they can be quantitatively 
compared. This turns quantity into measure, in the broadest sense, and 
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with this the previous difficulties cease. At the same time, every connec- 
tion with number ceases, quantity or measure being a wholly independent 
conception of comparison. But the kind of comparison invelved in meas- 
ure brings back the previous difficulties ina new form; the terms com- 
pared, though no longer regarded as quantitative, are infected with contra- 
dictions similar to those which, on the former views, belonged to quantity 
itself. In a judgment of more or less we have a conception of difference 
without a difference of conception. Although the terms compared must 
differ, they must have no conceptual differences. Thus measure must 
apply, not to conceptions, but to immediate data as such. These are classi- 
fied by conception, until the ézfimae species of immediate data are reached. 
If conception were adequate, all the instances of any i#fimae species ought 
to be completely similar, but, although the instances cannot be conceptu- 
ally differentiated, comparison still discovers differences among them. The 
conception by which we can express the result of comparison as to their dif- 
ferences is measure, 7. ¢., the more or less. But if thought were adequate 
to these data, it would apply a different conception to each ; as this cannot 
be done, the point of difference is unintelligible. Since every content of 
consciousness is, In one aspect, necessarily an immediate datum, quantity 
is applicable to every conceivable content, but only gwd immediate 
datum. Hence the conclusion is reached that quantity is applicable only 
to classes of actual and possible immediate data, and applies to them only 
because such data are not fully understood. In this it differs from number, 
for number can, by abstraction, be applied to a material perfectly under- 
stood. While things which can be numbered together must have some 
conception in common, things which can be measured against each other 
must have no conception not in common, and yet must differ. This is 
possible only in a material not wholly mastered by conception. This ma- 
terial, which is the intensive continuum, may, therefore, be thus defined : 
An intensive continuum is a collection of data all belonging to one and the 
same infima species of conception, and all, therefore, conceptually alike, 
but yet differing in some property which conception has not mastered. The 
relation of difference is a relation of measure, of more or less, and consti- 
tutes the conception of quantity. The necessity of such a conception is a 
standing reminder of the inadequacy of thought to sense, or, if we prefer 


it, of the fundamental irrationality of sense. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


La notion mathematique de quantité. GEORGES Mouret. Rev. Ph., 

XXII, 5, pp. 149-168. 

The object of this article is to give a definition of quantity. Pascal, 
Hume, and J. S. Mill believed that quantity was a simple idea which could 
not be analyzed, and of which no definition could be given. Locke, Euler 
and Reid described it as that which can be measured, but this definition is 
not sufficient and begs the question. The author finds that quantity is only 
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a species, and that its genus is magnitude. Magnitude can receive no log- 
ical definition by genus and difference, since it is the genus ; but it can be 
described. It has three aspects, mass, movement and inertia ; but these are 
only different ways of stating the same thing ; and since these aspects have 
only relative values, the author succeeds in showing that we estimate a mag- 
nitude in relation to other magnitudes, or from its position inaseries. Itis the 
notion of order or degree. But when we add the notion of whole or parts, 
and measure a magnitude by the number of parts it contains, we are deal- 
ing with quantity. The idea of quantity is bound up with the notion of 
addition and subdivision, or the notion of a whole and its parts. 


EpwIn P. RosIns. 


The Negative in Logic. A. T. ORMOND. Psych. Rev., IV, 3, pp. 231- 

245. 

In stating important features of an adequate theory of negation, attention 
must be given to the logical and psychological grounds of judgment itself. 
Judgment, as a function, assumes its medium, consciousness ; but to under- 
stand the function the organic conditions of consciousness must be deter- 
mined. From the psychic point of view, biological laws become immanent 
laws of consciousness ; 7.¢., when conscious activity arises, laws of habit, 
etc., become principles of volitional activity. Such early activities are 
conscious responses to stimulus, pulses of self-assertion. Volitional activity 
becomes intellectually characterized through representation, forming a pre- 
sented world. The pulse of volition affirms this world, and we have the 
elemental judgment. Judgments are (1) existential, (2) relational. 
The elements of the former are (1) objective representation, (2) the 
volitional fiat. The differentia of relational judgments are (1) a body 
of experience determining the sphere of existential relations, (2) competing 
alternatives whose relations to an end rise into consciousness and determine 
the judgment. The existential form being ignored, judgment is a disjunc- 
tive operation within a larger genus or universe. The comprehending 
genus may be not a judgment, buta body of extra-logical experience. How 
does the negation arise and what is its function? Al! judgments assert the 
real subject (concept of reality) Aro the compatible, contra the incompat- 
ible. The negative judgment is the assertion of the real subject against 
the incompatible, and assumes only the assertion of the real subject, not a 
specific affirmation of the thing desired. Logically, affirmative and nega- 
tive judgments are coérdinate. They are also incontrovertible. The 
double negation merely removes a denial, making an affirmation possible. 
If copula and predicate are distinguished, the negative belongs to the copula. 
The implication of a negative differs from the meaning of a denial. Denial, 
asa judgment form, may involve affirmation by implication. Denial is 
necessary, since there confronts any subject a sphere of alternatives con- 
taining the incompatible against which affirmation is powerless. The value 
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of denial varies with the extent and richness of the real subject. The im- 
plication of denial is usually positive, since it at least removes a false alter- 
native; and, as knowledge becomes richer and more specific, it points 


more precisely to an affirmation. 
L. R. RoGERs. 


La démonstration philosophique. J. MARTIN. Rev. Ph., XXII, 9, pp. 

225-250. 

Philosophical demonstration may be defined as a body of principles 
and reasonings arranged in view of a principal doctrine. In this doctrinal 
exposition each part supposes all the others. What is called the demon- 
stration of a purely doctrinal or speculative system is confused with the 
system itself. Fénelon rightly said of Spinoza, that if one broke into his 
system at any point, one would break the whole pretended chain of argu- 
ment. But this was neither a fault nor a peculiarity, for one meets with 
this absolute mutual dependence in all complete doctrinal exposition. In 
fact, every system reduces to one essential conception, upon which depend 
all the considerations which, whether called ‘proofs’ or not, are em- 
ployed to justify it. For example, if Descartes had been an atheist, he 
would have considered as objections or as paralogisms the proofs which he 
gives of the existence of God. Inthe same way Leibnitz made optimism 
the test. The same considerations, in two philosophical expositions of 
contrary tendency, will serve, in turn, as proofs and as objections. In 
fact, a demonstration is never anything but a ‘circle.’ But this undeni- 
able fact is not to be used in favor of scepticism; indeed, not for or 
against any particular kind of philosophical system. Whether one express 
a single proposition, a single syllogism, or a long series of propositions 
and syllogisms, one will express, in these different cases, a single thought. 
All our effort has tended merely to express it with the greatest clearness 
and the greatest force. In pronouncing the major premise, one has already 
implicitly expressed the minor and the conclusion. And, further, it would 
be a fault in a system if all the parts did not thus presuppose each other. 
The difference between what we call a ‘circle’ and valid reasoning, con- 
cerns not the form but the essential nature of the internal act. Human 
intelligence may be defined as the power which thinks always, though 
very confusedly, all speculative science. To understand a doctrine is to 
see with a certain degree of clearness that which has been thought too 
confusedly hitherto. Reflection does not perceive anything really new ; it 
consists in discerning more clearly. The fact that a given passage must 
always be interpreted in the light of its context shows that, in order to 
have a proper perception of each part, it is necessary first to have a cer- 
tain confused perception of the indivisible total. Since philosophers differ 
so much in their conclusions, it might seem impossible that each human 
intelligence should have the same confused thought of universal specula- 
tive science. But in spite of such differences, philosophers merely think 
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differently this universal speculative science, which in reality is one and 
indivisible. This fundamental character cannot be precise, but it is real ; 
it gives to a philosophical work its character. And this general truth holds, 
not merely for philosophers, but for common-sense, for every man thinks, 
by a very confused act, universal speculative science. The fundamental 
unity of all our purely intellectual perceptions is a fact too obvious and too 
important to have wholly escaped observation. Plato teaches that, in its 
absolute character, science is one. He represents it as the supreme idea, 
in which all the other ideas are contained. The same general tendency is 
represented, in various ways, by Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, and, 
in modern times, by Bossuet and Fénelon. Strangely enough, even Con- 
dillac says: ‘‘One can discover a truth which one did not know, only in 


so far as it is contained in truths that are known to us.”’ 


E. A. 


Ueber die Scheidung von grammatischem, logischem und psychologischem 
Subject resp. Priidicat. A. Marty. Ar. f. sys. Ph., III, 3, pp. 294-333. 
This article forms the conclusion to one previously summarised (PHIL. 

Rev., VI, 4). It discusses a third case of the discrepancy between the 

grammatical and the logical subject and predicate, viz., that in which sub- 

ject and predicate, both logical and grammatical, are actually given, but 
in which the grammatical do not exactly correspond with the logical ele- 
ments. ‘The article consists chiefly of criticisms of the views of other logi- 
cians who greatly overestimate the number of such cases. The author 
divides these writers into two classes. (1) Benno Erdmann and Steinthal 
hold that the content of every judgment admits, logically, only one mode 
of predication, while grammatically it may have many; and that thus a ‘ cer- 
tain factual relation’ of the content itself determines, once for all—inde- 
pendently of the particularity of linguistic expression—which part shall be 
logical subject, and which predicate. In opposition to this, the author 
maintains that a far more important factor in determining the logical sub- 
ject and predicate is found in the changing connections of thought. He 
makes the further objection that the language of Erdmann and Steinthal 
often seems to imply that the judgment, which is actually in consciousness 
and which has a certain grammatical form, is something distinct from its 
meaning; in other words, these logicians seem to regard grammatical expres- 
sion, not as the garment of thought, but as a mode of thinking. (2) Other 
writers, Lipps, Wegener, and Gabelentz, go to the other extreme, laying 
too much emphasis on the changing connections of thought and the 
particular disposition of speaker and listener. Lipps and Wegener make 
emphasis the criterion of the predicate. Now it is true that the logical pre 
dicate usually represents the newer and more interesting part of the content ; 
nevertheless, the essence of the predicate is, not to be interesting, but to be 
predicated (suerhannt). Gabelentz maintains that position at the end 
of the sentence is the mark of the actual predicate, called by him ‘ psy- 
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chological’ predicate. The truth is, however, that even in the same lan- 
guage both position and emphasis have many functions; hence neither 
can be a criterion of the logical predicate. If we acknowledge the jus- 
tice of the criticisms which have been made upon the theories of these two 
classes of logicians, we shall see that there is far less discrepancy than they 


think between the logical and grammatical elements of our judgments. 
ELLEN BiIss TALBOT. 


Le raisonnement géométrique et le syllogisme. G, MILHAUD. Rev. Ph., 

XXII, 10, pp. 364-389. 

The propositions of Euclid rest upon certain affirmations which are posited 
as primary truths, and to these appeal is made, explicitly or tacitly, at each 
step of the proof. Contrary to the opinion expressed by Cournot and others, 
and in accord with Aristotle, geometric demonstration proceeds by syllog- 
isms, and by syllogisms of the first figure. If, then, the reasoning of 
geometry is given a place by itself, this is not in order to distinguish it from 
syllogistic reasoning, but to emphasize the fact that the syllogisms of which 
it consists have a peculiar logical value. This fact is brought out by a dis- 
cussion of J. S. Mill's criticism of the syllogism as a ‘ vicious circle.’ Is 
the type of reasoning under consideration to be deemed analytic merely, 
developing only what is contained implicitly in the premises? Here Kant's 
famous example is discussed. The writer's conclusion is that thought, as it 
finds expression in the syllogisms of geometrical reasoning, is truly synthetic. 
The syllogism cannot be interpreted by appeal to the principle of identity 
or of contradiction. No logical justification can explain the satisfaction 
which the mind feels in it. To name the fundamental principle involved, 
we may borrow from Schopenhauer the term ‘principle of reason,’ with 
the understanding that we mean by it that which is the very root of our 
faculty of knowledge. Thought as it finds expression in the syllogism of 
geometry is not analytic and static, but synthetic and dynamic. 

Vipa F. Moore. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


On Selective Thinking. J. MARK BALDWIN. Psych. Rev., V, 1, pp. 1 

24. 

By ‘selective thinking’ Professor Baldwin understands ‘‘the determinations 
of the stream of thought as having a trend or direction of movement, both 
in the individual's mental history and also in the development of mind and 
knowledge in the world.’ The materials for selective thinking are not 
mere disjecta membra of the imagination; the thought variations, to be 
candidates for selection, must occupy a platform which marks the highest 
level of acquisition to which the individual has attained. The process or 
function of mental selection must be looked at in two spheres, the first be- 
ing that of our knowledge of the external world. Here the selective pro- 
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cess must be one which in some way concerns the active life, for it is only 
through the life of active muscular exertion that the appropriateness of revival 
processes may be tested. We get a double function of selection: (1) a 
sort of intra-organic selection, or testing of the general character of the 
new experience as calling out the acquired motor habits of the organism ; 
(2) an extra-organic or environmental selection, or testing of the special 
concrete character of the experience as fitted, through the motor variations 
to which it gives rise, to bring about a new determination in the system 
which it enters. In general and ideal thinking the platform from which 
selection must be made is, on the side of function, theattention. The first 
test for thought variations here is that they must hold the attention ; which 
means that they must already enter, however vaguely, into the complex of 
earlier knowledge in order that the habitual motor reflex, which attention is, 
may be called out. The second test is that imposed by the social environ- 
ment. The environment it is which constitutes the control factor in the 
selective process. When a selected truth becomes, as knowledge, part of 
a system, it is added to the platform from which subsequent selections are 
made. In this way the organism reproduces in its own platform of deter- 
mination the very criteria of selection at first enforced only by the environ- 
ment. The position thus taken has the following results : (1) it preserves the 
‘utility’ criterion of survival through the whole progress of knowledge, but 
(2) does not give support to Spencer in looking to race experience for the 
origin of the categories of knowledge; (3) it accords with the theory of 
organic selection for the determination of race progress ; (4) the content of 
the intellectual and social environment is kept constant by the handing 
down of tradition through social heredity ; (5) ‘‘the systematic determina- 
tion of the individual thinker is, on the subjective side, just his sense of 


self.” 


STELLA E. SHARP. 


Analyse psychologique de [ idée de devoir, DuGas. Rev. Ph., XXII, 10, 

pp. 390-412. 

The idea of duty, far from being peculiar to one ethical theory, is com- 
mon to all, if duty be understood as equivalent to law or rule. That duty 
may be so understood, the writer proceeds to prove by an examination of 
the various theories of morality. Hedonism, in making pleasure the end 
of action, announces an ideal law which will be regarded as capable of re- 
alization or not, according as one is an optimist or a pessimist. A more 
refined hedonism makes the good to consist in potential rather than in 
actual pleasure. Man is actuated by instinct, but instinct enforces often 
the sacrifice of present pleasures, and even of life itself. Reflection, fol- 
lowing upon instinct, lays down a rule of action which soon becomes a 
habit, henceforth equivalent to a blind instinct. We find then in the doc- 
trine of hedonism a formal principle of action asa substitute for duty. 
Utilitarian ethics refers all acts to the law of prudence. Morality is the 
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habit of acting in accordance with this law. Hedonism and Utilitarianism 
each present one aspect only of the law which dictates the pursuit of happi- 
ness. These two systems present two forms of duty, apparently opposed, 
but in truth complementary. Altruism admits a new element, by virtue of 
which the idea of duty is transformed. The negative side hitherto em- 
phasized gives place to the positive. Here also is found the same need of 
a formal principle of action, which becomes duly a law of habit. Our sym- 
pathies are fugitive and unstable. The sentiment of sympathy generalized 
by reason, rooted deep in the soul and become a fixed habit, replaces 
irregular outbursts of sympathy. ‘The characteristics of duty do not contra- 
dict the hypothesis of its empirical origin. (1) Obligation signifies a vol- 
untary constraint of the natural propensities, a constraint arising naturally 
with the evolution of the sentiments. Nor is the sacred character of obliga- 
tion thereby impeached ; the man whose reason constrains him to subdue 
the lower and obey the higher, is possessed with a profound respect for 
the higher law which governs his destiny. (2) The universality of duty is 
explained psychologically in accordance with the same principle. To act 
according to a law prescribed by reason, and deduced by reason from the 
consequences ot action, is to obey a law which imposes itself upon all men. 
The psychological analysis of duty thus reveals the narrowness of the two 
historically opposed theories, and shows that their reconciliation is possible. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


Types of Will, ALEXANDER F. SHAND. Mind, No. 23, pp. 289-325. 
This article discusses the types of will under the following heads: (1) 
Simple Volition ; (2) Will as Negation ; (3) Hypothetical and Disjunctive 
Will ; (4) Fictitious Choice ; (5) Involuntary Action ; (6) Will as Impera- 
tive ; (7) Desire and Will. The study of the types of will is the indis- 
pensable basis of a scientific theory of its essential character. The more 
closely the typical forms are studied, the more apparent becomes the diffi- 
culty of bringing them under any one supreme type. The general theory 
of will can only be put forward as a scientific hypothesis for interpreting 
its distinctive types. The profoundest introspection will not show us the 


universal character of will. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


ETHICAL. 
Fixity of Character : its Ethical Interpretation. }.D. LOGAN. Mind, No. 

24, pp. 526-535. 

This article is a vigorous protest against the doctrine that the essential na- 
ture of freedom consists in a choice between alternatives, and that such free- 
dom is the character of a moral being. Though it is not positively denied that 
freedom may be a choice between alternatives, this is not its essential nature. 
If such choice is essential to freedom there arises the paradox, that as char- 
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acter develops and becomes set or fixed, freedom passes into determinism. 
Now the author holds that moral experience demands fixity of character as 
the only possible explanation of responsibility and moral progress. Though 
there may be salvation for the sinner, there can be no ‘law of death’ for 
the saint, and it is impossible for him to choose it. The notion of absolute 
freedom means the possibility of ‘infinite fluctuations’ in character, which 
makes moral progress impossible and responsibility unmeaning, since our 
conduct would be capricious or contingent. The problem now is to interpret 
freedom and fixity of character in such a way that they will be consistent. 
Freedom is opposed to compulsion aé ex/ra, and, instead of following phys- 
ical laws, is centrally initiated by a motive which is the idea of some end or 
future good. Character is fixed but not final or rigid ; it is growth in acer- 
tain direction, a habit or form of will. Thus we see that character is the 
product of will, or rather it is will become fixed ina definite tendency. This 
is no loss of will power, but the ‘*‘ will’s full possession of pure and definite 
quality, as being now really a will.’’ True freedom is fixity of character, or 


the loyal, unswerving obedience to an ideal. , 
. os EDWIN P. ROBINS. 


The Ethical Significance of the Idea of Immortality. F.C. S. SCHILLER. 

New World, No. 23, pp. 420-431. 

The first question considered is whether immortality is an ethical postu- 
late. The argument in favor of this view consists in showing that without 
immortality it is not possible to think the world as a moral cosmos. Three 
chief objections to this argument are considered and shown to rest on mis- 
conceptions. The second part of the paper raises the question: What is 
the metaphysical value of an ethical postulate? The ethical postulate of 
immortality is not an emotional postulate, but is as rational as any postu- 
late, and has as good a claim for recognition in our ultimate metaphysics. 
In conclusion, two points are noted. When immortality has been shown to 
be an ethical postulate, nothing has been decided as to the content of that 
idea. Ethics may prohibit certain unethical beliefs in immortality, but 
cannot positively determine the way in which its postulate is to be realized. 
That problem must be determined, if at all, by scientific and metaphysical 
considerations. Secondly, however these non-ethical scientific and meta- 
physical arguments about immortality result, the ethical argument maintains 


its independent validity. 
ts independent validity Aieeer Laveves:. 


METAPHYSICAL. 
Les théories néo-lamarckiennes. F. Le DANTEC. Rev. Ph., XXII, 11, pp. 
449-475; 12, pp. 561-590. 
Neo-Lamarckian theories show two degrees of interpretation: (1) indi- 
vidual variation is solely the result of movements executed by individuals 
with a definite object, and consequently adapted to this object; (2) such 
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movements are the results of conscious effort, and, therefore, consciousness 
plays a primary part in the formation of species. In establishing the former 
the procedure is strictly scientific. Transmission of acquired characteristics 
is proved beyond possibility of doubt. At the same time natural selection is 
recognized, and the Lamarckian principle may be considered a consequence 
of it, the Darwinian being in turn a consequence of multiplication in a 
limited environment. The second position, however, is a metaphysical 
doctrine based on unfounded assertions. Movements of an animal's 
members are caused by those of the. component plastids. The latter's 
movements are involved in assimilation, which is a_ physico-chemical 
process, and the only one essentially characteristic of life. The an- 
imal automaton is a machine varying at every instant, as the result of its 
own chemical activity. Consciousness is epi-phenomenal, a continuous 
function in the mathematical sense, parallel to the physical state. 
ARTHUR NUTTY. 


The Goal of Knowledge. J.H. MutRHEAD. Mind, No. 24, pp. 476-493. 

The ideal of knowledge is a concept embracing all reality in complete 
differentiation and integration. The discrepancy between the ideal and 
the actual leads to the extension and systematizing of knowledge. Some 
argue, however, that the form of knowledge is incompatible with ultimate 
reality : (1) because knowledge is not the only reality, since it does not 
include feeling and volition ; (2) because the unity aimed at by knowl- 
edge destroys the necessary antithesis of thought and thing. But the 
highest knowledge must include feeling and volition, for otherwise it is a 
mere abstraction. Nor does the antithesis of thought and thing mean that 
the individuality of the thing is something other thanthought. The being- 
in-the-world of a thing is enly the first of a long series of thought deter- 
minations. An opaqueness in the object must have a corresponding 
opaqueness in the self. Reality is to be sought, not in the abstract, but in 


the concrete individual. 
Boyp Bove. 


The Essential Nature of Religion. Lester F. Warp. Int. J. E., VIII, 
2, pp. 169-192. 
The thesis of this article is that religion is a substitute in the rational 
world for instinct in the subrational world. The primordial element of 
mind is feeling, whose function is preservation. The thing sought is 


pleasure ; the result of that seeking is safety, according to an adjustment 
between nature and life. But in a changing environment pleasure-seeking 
acts may cause extinction of the individual. Instinct is developed as a 
device to make acts desirable which are preservative but not immediately 
pleasure-giving. In more highly developed organisms the demands ot 
feeling require new means of satisfaction. The perceptive faculty arises 
as a device for securing the ends of the creature with success. The danger 
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now becomes social. Self-satisfying but race-destroying acts require inhi- 
bition. To effect this, religion develops far7 fassu with reason. The desire 
for racial preservation results in decrees, in the form ‘ thou shalt not,’ which 
require sanction. Sanction is found in the feeling of helplessness before 
external powers. The religious idea develops into an institution, effective 
as the champion of function against feeling, the race against the individual. 
Religion has nothing to do with altruism and progress, matters of feeling ; 
it is non-progressive as heredity is non-progressive. It does not combat 
pleasure except as a source of danger ; religious asceticism is pathological. 
Will religion ever fail in its purpose? Science, if robbing religion of its 
sanction, assumes, too, its function. Ultimately all confidence will be put 
in reason, and religion will cease to oppose self-realization. There is no 
confusion here of ethics, which is concerned with feeling, and religion as a 
cosmical agent. It may be said religion is concerned with pleasure and 
pain in another world. But immortality is a graft on religion, a con- 
cession to feeling, having no connection with the essence of religion. 
L. R. ROGERS. 


Reason in Religion. C,. C. Everett. The New World, No. 24, pp. 638- 

657. 

Judgments are either the condensed expression of past thought, past 
feeling, past experience, or they refer to standards that are purely ideal. 
The basis of reasoning is the feeling or disposition resulting from intellectual 
and spiritual development. Man is a complex of impulses, out of which 
the great ideals of life disentangle themselves. Although no reason can be 
given for them, these ideals necessarily stand to us for the outward world. 
Religion simply expresses our great confidence in the rationality of the world, 
with a clearer recognition of the fact that all things must be a manifesta- 
tion of reason and in essence spiritual. Faith finds its object in reason, and 
gives assurance that the forces of morality will achieve a final victory. 

Boyp Bope. 


HISTORICAL. 


A propos de la géométrie grecque: une condition du progres scientifique. 

G. MILHAUD. Rev. de Mét., V, 4, pp. 419-442. 

Geometry, as expounded by Euclid, is a disinterested science. It has 
nothing to say about practical applications. Moreover, one cannot but be 
impressed with the very rapid development of geometry among the Greeks. 
In truth, we must put these two facts together. Apparently the former is to be 
regarded as the cause of the latter. But what caused the decadence of Greek 
mathematics? Lack of organization in the pursuit of knowledge, some 
would say ; but this is not a sufficient explanation. Others would claim that 
the Greeks were incapable of any but a high and dry, abstract science, 
divorced from the facts of sensible experience. To this last, it must be 
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answered that the Greeks, though they did not develop our modern experi- 
mental method, were by no means contemptible observers of external 
facts. Historical events, such as the Macedonian conquest, the Roman 
domination, and the advent of Christianity, may more plausibly be advanced 
as anexplanation. All these made against the development of pure science. 
We may then formulate this law : science progresses in proportion to the 
disinterestedness with which it is cultivated. But this means more than 
might at first appear. It means that the progress of applied science itself 
has been in proportion to the capacity that men have developed for pure 
speculation ; it subordinates practice to theory, and to theory as far removed 
as possible from all practical considerations. The experimental method 
itself is profoundly influenced by speculative views. In truth, one may 
perhaps test the degree of advancement of a particular science by estimat 
ing the amount of pure theory which it introduces into its general interpre- 


tation of experiments. E. A. 


Bemerkungen zum Sophistes. CONSTANTIN RitTER. Ar. f. G. Ph., III, 4, 

pp. 478-503; IV, 1, pp. 18-57. 

These articles were suggested by the new edition of Stallbaum's commen- 
tary on Plato's SepAis/. The author regards this work as excellent, but 
thinks there are some difficulties which have not been sufficiently explained. 
These papers are a further commentary on the difficult passages, which 
are carefully discussed. Ritter does not find this dialogue so strong or so 
clearly written as the earlier works of Plato, and adds that Plato is here no 


longer the master of the dialogue. 
EpwIin P. ROBINS. 


Melanchthon als Philosoph. Maier. Ar. f. G. Ph., III, 4, pp. 437-477. 
In Melanchthon's philosophy, and in his treatment of its relation to the- 
ology, one finds a relapse into mediaval thought, a surrender of the genuine 
reformation idea in the interest of finding a support for the new theology in 
an absolute metaphysic. On this account one is apt to forget that the reformer 
reached the highest point of his mental development when he refounded the 
study of philosophy through his philosophical text-books, and sought in his 
Locs to bring about a union of philosophy and Christian doctrine, to reconcile 
reason and revelation. His thought is conservative in accordance with his 
nature. He esteems philosophical convictions which have shaped them- 
selves in the course of centuries, and abhors every revolutionary agitation. 
His ideal is, not to destroy, but to correct and develop further that which 
already exists. His philosophy is fundamentally nothing else than scholastic 
Aristotelianism. Although not drawn from the scholastic text-books, it is 
much more closely related to the scholastic Aristotle than to the real 
one. His lasting service is that he vindicated the divine right of philoso- 
phy in the new church, that he acknowledged the eternal truth in regard to 
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revelation and natural knowledge, that, through the systematization of 
Christian doctrine and philosophy, he forever set the problem of Prot- 
estant theology, namely, to seek the point of departure for religious belief in 
theoretical knowledge. Melanchthon, as a young man, enlisted in the struggle 
between the representatives of the new humanistic culture and the followers 
of the old scholastic metaphysics. In a certain sense he belongs to the 
‘modern’ party, but he can never free himself from the ban of the nomin- 
alistic significance of the Aristotelian philosophy. The article proceeds at 
length to examine Melanchthon’s divided interest, and the influence which 
his training, the people who entered into his life, and the events in which 
he played a part, had upon the two tendencies found in his work. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


Bonnets Einwirkung auf die deutsche Psychologle des vorigen Jahrhunderts. 
JOHANNES Speck. Ar. f. G. Ph., III, 4, pp. 504-519; IV, 1, pp. 58— 
72. : 

An empirical reaction followed Wolff's excessive rationalism. Sense- 
perception was made the test of reality ; and thus arose the modern analytic 
psychology, which assumes that ideas are complexes whose explanation 
and origin are found by analysis. Hume's doctrine of the relation of ideas 
to impressions was accepted, and every true idea was supposed to be capable 
of analysis into the original sensations out of which it arose. The me- 
chanical method of the time was adopted and used in psychology, and 
psychologists thought that mental life could be expressed in mechanical 
terms of nerve activity. This was the philosophic attitude between the 
death of Wolff and the publication of the Critique of Pure Reason, and dur- 
ing this period German thought was affected by Hartley, Tucker, Priestley, 
and Bonnet. Of these men Bonnet had by far most influence, and is 
really the founder of physiological psychology. Bonnet had many followers, 
but the most distinguished is, perhaps, Michael Hissmann, the author of a his- 
tory of the association of ideas. From his studies on the physiology of the 
brain, Hissmann concluded that there is a relation between the degree of 
mental endowment and the weight of the brain, and that psychological theo- 
ries must be based on careful observations of the brain ; otherwise psy- 
chology will be mere twaddle, and will never attain the position of an exact 
science. Bonnet's physiological writings were a starting-point in German 
philosophy ; but he himself never went to the same extremes as some of 
his admirers ; they made psychology subservient to physiology, but he con- 
sidered physiology as an assistant to psychology. His most sober follower 
was Tetens. Tetens was a mediator who saw the true relation between 
psychological conceptions and physiological theories, and claimed that it 
was the work of metaphysic to assign each special science to its proper place. 
Besides advancing this new view of psychology, Bonnet investigated special 
problems. In sensation he taught (1) the doctrine of specific energies, (2) 
the activity of the mind in sensation, (3) the theory of separate senses. 
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Of mental activities and the representations of reflection he gave a physio- 
logical explanation, and classified them thus: (1) recognition, (2) associa- 
tion of ideas, (3) reflection, (4) dreams, (5) visual hallucinations, (6) 


pathological phenomena and individual differences, (7) habit. 
EpwIn P. RoBIns. 


Some of the Leading Ideas of Comte's Positivism. S. H. MeELvLone. Int. 

J. E., VIII, 1, pp. 73-86. 

This article discusses, first, Comte’s view of Society as a concrete unity, 
in which feeling furnishes the only bond, intelligence being used merely 
for the ascertainment of means for the satisfaction of feeling. This leads 
to Comte’s absolute separation between the egoistic and altruistic impulses, 
and to his view that the social ideals mean the supremacy of the latter and 
the annihilation of the former. Secondly, the writer discusses Comte’s 
corresponding limitation of reason in the sphere of theoretical knowledge, 
which deals simply with certain relations among phenomena. In this con- 
nection, the article treats of the attitude Positivism assumes towards meta- 
physics. The conclusion is reached that the root of the errors in Comte's 
system lies in his wrong view of the nature and laws of intelligence. It 
is this which makes him say that the bond between man and man is only 
one of feeling, that nature is only an orderly succession of phenomena ; 
it is this which leads him to separate nature from man and treat it as a 


foreign power. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


Rousseaus Einfluss auf die definitive Form der kantischen Ethik. WH. 

HOFFDING. Kant-Studien, II, i, pp. 11-22. 

Three factors may be named which were influential in changing the indi- 
vidualistic and eudwmonistic ethics, which Kant held about 1779, to the 
ethics of the categorical imperative: (1) analogy with his epistemology, (2) 
studies on the development of society, (3) direct analysis of the moral con- 
sciousness. The second of these is the most important. The main thesis of two 
essays which appeared in 1784 and 1786—the year before, and the year after, 
the Grund/egung—is that history is only intelligible when viewed from the 
standpoint of the race and not of the individual. Translating this into 
ethics, the categorical imperative becomes the expression of an instinct, 
natural to man, which is only explicable when we view him as a member of 
the race. This was hidden from Kant on account of his rejection of a 
psychological basis for ethics. Looked at genetically, Pure Practical Reason 
is disguised social psychology. This is corroborated by the fact that, later, 


Kant admits a connection between legality and morality, although he always 
opposes them. It is a duty, he says, to work for a certain order in the state. 
Thus law rests on morality, and the moral consciousness is an anticipa- 
tion of the end of historical development. It is also probable that Rous- 
seau influenced the form of Kant's ethics. According to the contrat social 
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man is both sovereign and subject, and this has its parallel in Kant. ‘The 
volonté générale becomes the ‘intelligible world." | Rousseau, by his asser- 
tion of the rights of the individual and by his discussion of the relation 
between the individual and society, influenced Kant and through him the 


thought of the following century. 
WILLIAM MANAHAN. 


Zur Lehre Nants von den logischen Grundsatsen. J. BERGMANN. Kant- 

Studien, II, 2 u. 3, pp. 323-348. 

In the Crvtigue of Pure Reason, Kant sets up the law of contradiction 
as the supreme principle of all anaiytic judgments. In some of his earlier 
works the law of identity was the principle of affirmative, and the law of 
contradiction the principle of negative, judgments. Now the principle ot 
identity is a criterion of the truth of affirmative analytic judgments, but the 
principle of contradiction is not a criterion of truth but of falsehood, and is 
applicable only to contradictory affirmative, and not to negative, judgments. 
The principles of identity and contradiction do not suffice for negative judg- 
ments. For these we require two other principles: (1) ‘contradictory op- 
posites cannot both be true ;" (2) ‘contradictory opposites cannot both be 
false.’ ‘These latter principles do not show the truth or falsity of a judgment 
considered in itself, but only in comparison with another judgment whose truth 
or falsity is already known. They may be called, therefore, relative criteria, 
as opposed to identity and contradiction which are absolute. These results 
are founded on the supposition that there are affirmative judgments which 
are both analytic and contradictory. Analytic judgments seem to resolve 
themselves into the tautologies. But itis sufficient to refer to the fact that 
two contents may be objectively the same but subjectively, ¢.¢., in appre- 
hension, different. When, ¢.g., we saya triangle has three angles, we have 
a real analytic judgment, since the apprehension of three angles is different 
from that of three sides ; but a triangle in having the one has also the other. 
Kant supposed a judgment could not be analytic if formed from a considera- 
tion of the object. But this does not follow from his definition. This de- 
mands only that the consideration of the object be limited to the constitu- 
ent elements of the concept. As tothe contradictory affirmative judgments, 
we must mention that there are predicates which need only to be brought 
together in order to see that they cannot be united in the same object. 
Take for example the proposition ‘ Blue eyes are black." While Wolff and 
his successors ascribed these logical laws to things, Kant denies to them that 
ontological significance. They are laws of thought. When Kant denies 
that logic is an organon which instructs us about things as such, he is 
thinking of synthetic knowledge. Logic is not an organon in which the 
principles of identity and contradiction free us from a consideration of ob- 


jects. For, to make an analytic judgment, we must consult the object, and 


the only difference between analytic and synthetic judgments is that in the 
latter we go beyond the constituent content of the concept of the subject. 
WILLIAM MANAHAN., 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Evolution of the Idea of God: An Inquiry into the Origins of Religion. 
By Grant ALLEN. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1897.—pp 
ix, 447. 

That Mr. Allen has a knack for luminous description and striking gen 
eralization is evident on every page of this interesting book. His multi 
tudinous facts—the collection of many years of reading and observation 
never usurp the place of command, but are themselves marshalled with 
military precision. The problem, too, is still an interesting one, whether 
religion originates in animism or in the belief in ghosts. Mr. Allen desires 
to reconcile the two views, though his leaning to the ghost theory amounts, 
as he says, to the hope that he has rehabilitated Euhemerism. He insists 
that nature-worship of all kinds is a secondary and derived phenomenon, 
and that mythology is not a primary fact of religion at all, but mere 
theory, invented for purposes of explanation. Such a view necessitates, of 
course, a conception of religion in which ethical and even intellectual ele 
ments have no place. Religion is taken to be solely a matter of custom 
and practice—acts of deference paid to the persons of the dead (p. 24), 
whether in simple ancestor-worship, or inthe etherialized worship of Chris- 
tianity. The ethics, the sentiment, the humanitarianism characteristic of 
modern conceptions of religion ‘‘ have nothing on earth to do with religion 
proper’’ (p. 40). In other words, the rational and ethical content usually 
included in the idea of God, is here excluded by definition. Hence, what 
lies before us is an account of some primitive customs of worship, and an 
attempt to trace a genetic connection between them and developed wor- 
ships, especially the Jewish and the Christian. 

Mr. Allen dissents from Mr. Spencer by admitting that some gods may 
not be deified men. It seems to him that after the idea of godhead be- 
came fixed it was possible to frame new gods from abstract conceptions or 
natural objects. Nevertheless, the primary source of all is the burial cus 
toms of primitive peoples. Cremation first suggested the immortality of 
the soul. All the paraphernalia of worship, including temples, idols, 
sacred trees and wells, priesthoods, sacrifices, etc., take their origin from 
the various articles, persons, and rites made sacred through association with 
the grave and its occupant. Jahweh was originally a stone marking the 
grave of some ancestor of the Hebrews, and later a phallic emblem signi 
fying that the object of worship was a god of increase. Ina similar way, 
burial stones in Egypt became shafts, signifying a ray of sunlight. Partly 
by absorption of other gods, partly through Jahweh's ‘jealousy,’ and 
finally through the patriotic reaction provoked by the aggressions of the 
Assyrians, Jahweh became not only che supreme God, but also the only 
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God. In this way arose, first, polytheism and then monotheism. The 
special features of Christianity are accounted for as only ‘‘a résumé or 
idealized embodiment of all the chief conceptions already common to the 
main cults of Mediterranean civilization’’ (p. 227). The humanity of God is 
readily explained: ‘‘ The god was the dead king, and the king was the 
living god’ (p. 227). Then, there were possessions, incarnations, and the 
sacrifice of the living god or of his representative in order to replenish the 
life of the dead one, or to propitiate him. Furthermore—and this the 
author regards as one of his most important original discoveries—the genesis 
of most developed religions owes much to the deliberate manufacture of 
vods by killing. A human being is buried alive under the foundations of 
a house, a bridge, or a city’s walls, in order to become a protecting 
divinity. Cultivation of the soil was suggested by the germination of seeds 
offered at a new made grave; in order to extend the cultivated area, hu- 
man victims, regarded as also divine, were slain and more seeds planted 
with their bodies ; thus arose the various corn-gods. The legends con: 


cerning the Christ are ‘‘ mainly constructed out of the details of such god- 


making sacrifices’’ (p. 285). The Lord's supper reflects the honorific eating 
of the dead, that is, religious cannibalism. Christianity, moreover, has de- 
venerated from the pure monotheism of later Jewish worship by introduc- 
ing two new major divinities, and a crowd of minor divinities called saints. 

Much that is essential toa discussion of the nature of religion, as indicated 
by its origins, will be missed in this argument. The omission of all men- 
tion of the Vedic and Persian religions, for instance, can hardly be de- 
fended on the ground that they are not primitive, for the author admits 
that ‘‘no religion as we now know it is by any means primitive’’ (p. 321). 
lt is highly improbable that these religions would fail to throw important 
light on the origins of religion in generah. Again, the tendencies to 
monotheism outside the Hebrew religion would have received fuller recog- 
nition, no doubt, if only the determination had not been made to exclude 
all logical elements from the idea of God. Buddhism is barely named, 
though in its history we directly behold, as in few other instances, the very 
inner forces that go to the making of a great religion. That the point of 
view forbids the recognition of such inner forces is unfortunate. Surely 
psychology and philosophy have something indispensable to say about the 
evolution of the idea that comprises both the logical and the ethical ideas 
of humanity 

The conception of evolution here employed is popular rather than critical. 
Of laws of religious development very little is said. The rise of monotheism, 
for example, is attributed to a set of mere historical accidents in an obscure 
tribe in Syria. Of the laws of the interaction between ethics and religion, 
there is not a word. Analogy is somewhat overworked in places in the 
effort to pile up evidence for the author's views. That Jesus is represented 
as using a number of parables drawn from agriculture, hardly increases the 
evidence that the Christ-story is derived from corn-god legends (p. 387). 
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Other examples of weak analogy will follow in what is about to be said of 


the treatment accorded Christian institutions. Even more serious than the 


over-valuation of evidence, however, is the oft-exposed fallacy, fundamental 
to the entire argument, that the earliest and simplest phenomenon of any 
class contains the complete substance or explanation of every member of 
that class. It is in Polynesia, for instance, that ‘‘ we usually stand nearest 
to the very core of religion’’ (p. 249) ; anything not found in Polynesia must, 
of course, be something other than religion. The ghost-theory is a theory 
of the basis of religion (p. 139), rather than as to what was the first stage of 
religion. ‘The question is asked : ‘‘Can we trace the origin of the Deity 
of Christendom till we tind him at last in a forgotten Semitic ghost of the 
earliest period ?"* (p. 154). As well might one ask : Can we trace the origin 
of man tll we find 4m in an obscure protozoon? If one insists upon 
committing the favorite fallacy of the Middle Ages (cf. p. 408), it seems a 
pity that, instead of drawing definitions from what is nearest ourselves and 
necessarily used as a wuide in all our investigation of the remote, one should 
invert the process by drawing detinitions from what is most problematical] 
and least open to direct observation. 

It is only natural, indeed logical rigor requires it, that some violence 
should be done to facts in the effort to compress them into a formula thus 
derived. Thus, to prove that Christian houses of worship are nothing but 
transformed burial places, reference is made to the analogy between the 
cruciform church and alley-crossings in the catacombs, and especially 
to the preservation of the relics of saints in churches. But this ignores 
two facts: (1) that the earliest meeting-places of Christian worshippers 
were not the catacombs, but private houses, work-shops, and the like ; 
(2) that a considerable proportion of Christians do not worshipin cruciform 
churches, or adore relics. The method of disposing of difficulties grow 
ing out of the usayes of Protestants is to deny that Protestantism is real 
Christianity (p. 411). Greatis the power of definition ! Yet the arbitrariness 
of this procedure is more than matched at other points. The devotion of 
Christian martyrs, it is said, ‘‘is essentially similar to the self-immolation 
of the artificial gods, . . . for Christianity is only nominally a monothe- 
istic religion, and the saints and martyrs form in it practically a secondary or 
minor rank of deities "’ (p. 271). If it be objected that the martyrs them- 
selves and those who reverence their relics know of no such thing, and 
that the worship offered to saints differs entirely in its intention from that 
offered to God, the rejoinder is ready : ‘‘ Technical distinctions like these 
are always a part of the artificial theology of scholastic priesthoods ;"" they 
are merely ‘‘ fanciful lumber"’ (p. 403). In other words, the results of an 
empirical study of what is near at hand are set aside, because they seem to 
contradict a theory based on remote, obscure, and somewhat disputable 
facts. The climax of arbitrariness is the treatment of history which, in 
spite of the proposed rehabilitation of Euhemerism, puts David (p. 6), Christ 
(pp. 378, 388), Peter (p. 421) and Paul (p. 387) into the convenient category 
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of probable or possible fictions. The Gospels are discredited by being attrib- 
uted to a period vaguely designated as ‘‘ long after’’ the events that they 
profess to describe (p. 398). Jahweh, as the Christian God, the Father, is, 
according to convenience, either ‘‘ the local and national deity of the Jewish 
people '’ (p. 5), or ‘‘a single supreme God, the creator and upholder of all 
things’’ (p. 14). Finally, hearsay science plays its oracular part: ‘‘ We 
now know that consciousness is a function of the brain. . . . We also 
know that consciousness ceases altogether at death'"’ (p. 46). 

This criticism of the method of the book detracts nothing from the value 
of the facts which it collects together. When these facts are supplemented by 
others drawn from other fields, they will be capable of playing an important 
part in the construction of a theory of the origins of religion. But we shall 
never understand the origin of religion by studying merely its primitive 
forms. Not only are we unable to observe any such primitive form, but 
even if we were, we should have to interpret it by the outcome of religious 
evolution as we find this in ourselves and about ourselves. 

GEORGE A. COE. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Psychology of the Moral Self. By B. Bosaxquer. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1897.—pp. vi, 132. 

This is a timely and well-executed piece of work. In the form of some 
ten short, luminous lectures it applies the results of the best ‘ English’ 
and ‘foreign’ psychology of to-day to the problems of ethical science. 
While for this reason a ‘modern’ book, it is also for other reasons a 
classical book. The difficulties that are partly solved by this fresh psy- 
chology are precisely those in which the ethical student ought to feel in- 
terested. And the question of how the traditional and current philosophy 
is affected by the accredited facts of psycho-physical science, is also dealt 
with. 

Psychology is defined as the science of ‘‘ physical events,’ of the 
‘facts experienced within a soul ;"’ as the theory of ‘‘everything that 
goes to make up"’ the world of the ‘soul.’ Mr. Bosanquet goes as far as 
any recent psychologist (Professor ‘Titchener, ¢.¢., in his Outline) could 
wish in the way of distrust and avoidance of any initial hypothesis or as- 
sumption about the nature or activity of the self. The self, the moral 
self, is for him built up out of ‘‘ presentative '' elements, and the ‘‘ mere 
mass of feeling which is the undeveloped soul."’ The soul is ‘‘ not a ready- 
made machine'’ working ona certain material, but a growth of material 
more like a process of crystallization, the material moulding itself accord- 
ing to its own affinities and cohesions. (It is really just this ‘ moulding’ 
that, ¢.g., Kiilpe and Titchener describe in their psychologies.) The 
‘operative content,’ the ‘‘actual being’ of the soul, ‘‘comes from the 
environment.’’ Man's environment, however, it must be remembered, is 


Spiritual, according to true philosophy and to evolutionary science. It 
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is, moreover, social. ‘‘All content which can be systematized within 
the self is social.’" Mr. Bosanquet is in this very modern—in touch with 
the ‘social psychology’ of the sociologists, and with the work of in 
vestigators like Professor Baldwin. I have mentioned at once this idea 
of the content of the self being social. It is to be found rather at the 
end of the book, and between the lines; but it is still one of the achieve- 
ments of the book. But the main matter of the book is a successful 
attempt to show the bearing of the work of Ward, James, Stout, and 
Miinsterberg 


g, upon the psychology of ethics. <As to the ‘operative con- 


tent’ of the soul, Mr. Bosanquet uses with skill all the solid work of 
Ward and Stout on the contents of the ‘ presentation masses,’ the ‘ psy- 
choses’ and the ‘appercipient masses’ that constitute the working self ; 
and as to ‘ideo-motor action’ he applies to moral action the ideas of 
James and Miinsterberg, Herbart and Lotze, and others. He adopts 
Ward's conception of a fotwm objectivum which is gradually differentiated 
into distinct presentations ; the Herbartian theory of ‘sub-conscious pre 
sentations ;’ the ‘organic sensations’ of Bain and the physiological psy 

chologists-—all that ‘‘ embraces our whole psychosis as a single experience. ”' 
These various things make up the self, and the world of the self. So the 
self and its contents cannot be separated from the physical world, from 
the world of beauty, the world of ‘ideas,’ the world of moral ‘tendencies,’ 
the world of social effort. The ‘growth of consciousness,’ and of ‘self 
consciousness,’ and the ‘ organization of intelligence’ are freshly and suc 

cessfully described in a series of chapters. The transition from conscious 

ness to self-consciousness is a ‘social evolution." The ‘‘search for an 
innermost self, a sacred holy of holies in one's self which never changes 
and is never obtruded upon, is hopeless."" One of the best and most 
skillful parts of the book is the passage (pp. 89-92) where the fact that 
the self's content is ‘ideas of experience’ is reconciled with the fact that 
the self's content consists of purposes and tendencies. It shows us how a 
qguast hypothetical judgment is implied in the moral volition. ‘‘All gen- 
eral moral judgment, then, except the judgment on things to be done, is 
hypothetical, and useful only as a sort of first approximation to actual 
circumstances (p. 113)."' 

The bearing of modern psychology on the question of the relation of 
soul and body, is kept in view throughout. We have to suppose ‘not 
that the spiritual element begins at a given point in nature, but that the 
whole process of nature is capable of being instrumental to the develop 
ment of that which is of spiritual value."’ 

As already indicated, Mr. Bosanquet goes as far as he well can in tracing 
to environment almost all that is characteristic of the self. Like Professor 
Titchener, he holds that our emotions cannot be defined in themselves, 
but only in respect of their presentative (objective) elements. Sym 


pathy, too, is explained by him objectively, by the fact that the ‘‘ content 
of the self is social,’’ that our life is the life of others. Where is a man's 
self, if he lose friend, reputation, calling ? 
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The book should be read by all students of psychology, ethics, or philos- 
ophy. It shows us where we stand regarding conduct, in the light of the 
science of to-day. It is inharmony with Mr. Bosanquet’s other books and 
with his general essays on social questions. It shows usa real develop- 
ment of thought founded upon fact and science and philosophy. One 
might question whether there are not things (upon the activity of the self) 
in Mr. Stout's two volumes, and perhaps in Wundt's theory of apperception 
and will, to which Mr, Bosanquet does not do justice. But any criticism 
like this does not affect the value of his book. It is indispensable at the 


present time. 
W. CALDWELL. 


An Outline Introductory to Kant’s Critigue of Pure Reason. By R. M. 
WeENLEY, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1897.—pp. v, 95. 

Every effort to tone down the pedagogic difficulties in handling the 
Critique of Pure Reason is most welcome. Teaching chemical science 
without a laboratory is almost as serious as trying to make Kant intelligible 
before the student has come into possession of the reagents and appliances 
of reflective experience. Aware of the limitations of an outline, and of its 
dangers as a pitfall in the pursuit of any topic, Professor Wenley has pre- 
pared these pages as a guide to pupils taking up Kant for the first time. 
In this excellently written little work he has attempted to compress fifty 
years, or so, of reflective history ‘‘in the simplest form possible,’’ and to 
show how the C77@#gue came to be written at all. 

The first topic, ‘* The Genesis of the Crvtigue of Pure Reason,’’ presents 
the philosophic issue of Hume's presuppositions and analyses, and sketches 
Kant’s early growth in the Wolffian environment of Kénigsberg. Kant's 
attainment of intellectual independence is presented by showing the logica 
defects in the thought of his predecessors, and the issue in his own mind of 
‘the problem of the Critique ef Pure Reason,’’ the second topic. — This 
problem is considered in terms of ‘synthesis,’ apparent in forms of daily 
experience, and finally shown to be the question as to the possibility of 
knowledge itself. Educing the successive problems in these two sections 
to explain the ‘critical’ standpoint will serve as good exercises in logical 
analysis for the pupil ; but we doubt the propriety of making Kant's growth 
assume the ideal, logical order as it is here presented. The pupil will be 
confused when he comes later to the biographical facts. The ‘* Outline of 
the Contents of the Crzt/gue"’ is far less satisfactory than the preceding por- 
tions of the Out/ine. It fails to bring out the all-important fact that Kant 
was approaching the problems of reality in a pioneer way, but under the 
guise of logic. A few explanatory remarks under some of the headings, 
e.e., IV, p. 30, would not have been amiss. The treatment of the fourth 
topic, ‘* The Contents of the Critigue of Pure Reason,’’ forms the bulk of the 
book. In it the Introduction, A/sthetic, Analytic, and Dialectic are consid- 
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ered successively. ‘Their chief problems and conclusions are presented, sup- 
ported, and clarified, largely by arguments in the writer's own language. 
It is highly probable that pupils will find their way to Kant much more 
easily in the first than in the second half of this exposition. <A _ short 
conclusion intimates what becomes of Kant's agnosticism in the succeeding 
Critiques. The short list of original ‘Texts’ of Kant's works, ‘ Transla- 
tions’ and ‘ Aids’ in English is, perhaps, less efficient than the glossary of 
a dozen or so technical terms and biographical notes which conclude the 
work. 

Professor Wenley has written in a clear, concise way, which will appeal 
to pupils. The book is, however, a sketch to be read a/ffer the study of 
the Critigue, or Watson's Se/ections, serving to bring Kant's problems and 
general results into an easily encompassed group. ‘The chief value of the 
Outline is in adding the reénforcement of the printed page to the voice 
of the instructor—no small gain in itself. A number of misprints have 
escaped the proof-reader. The third sentence on page 75 should read 
affirmatively instead of negatively. Several dates affixed to names and 
books at the close are inaccurate. 

EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, 


Religion et critique. Par L’ Answé ve BroGtite. Paris, Victor Lecoftre, 

1896.—pp. Ix, 360. 

This is a posthumous collection of lectures on Christian apologetics, de- 
livered chiefly at the /nstitut catholique de /aris during the eighties. 
The method is what the writer of the preface, the Abbé C. Piat, calls the 
historical, in distinction from the metaphysical. This means that the prob- 
lems connected with the existence of God are postponed until after history 
and the comparative study of religion have had their say. ‘The author 
first defines religion as belief in an invisible and superior world, distinct 
from the actual world, in which the object of human aspirations—the beauti- 
ful, the good, and ideal perfection—is realized. Next, the true religion, 
that is, the completely true one, is defined as a system of objective and 
real relations with the Creator of the universe, joined with doctrinal teach- 
ing whose truth is guaranteed by an authentic word of God, the authenticity 
of that word itself being guaranteed by transcendent historical proofs. 
The historical and comparative study of religion now comes in to show that 
the definition of the true religion is applicable to no religion but the Chris- 
tian. The scholastic method here is characteristic; indeed, the author 
looks for and aims to promote a revival of scholastic philosophy. Advanc- 
ing from the historical argument to the metaphysical, he opposes to the 
positivistic denial of the possibility of metaphysics the doctrine that the 


sciences themselves deal with causes and substances in the metaphysical 
sense of these terms. He does not prove this by analysing the structure 
of knowledge, however, but by frankly accepting the metaphysics of unin- 
structed common sense—that we directly observe real space, bodies, persons, 
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and causes by the external sense, and our own freedom by the internal 
sense. It will thus be seen that the title of the book is not to be under- 
stood to indicate any examination of the bearing of the great critical move- 
ment in epistemology upon religion ; ‘criticism’ is loosely used to desig- 
nate all modern views that deny the supernatural. Positivists, rationalists 
and even evolutionists are all lumped together. There is no critical ex- 
amination of the grounds advanced by any of these, nor is the history of 


philosophy employed in any discriminating way. 
GEORGE A. COE. 


Die Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquino tiber die Méglichkeit einer anfangs- 
losen Schopfung. Non¥r. THOMAS Esser. Miinster, Aschendorff' sche 
Buchhandlung, 1895.—pp. vi, 176. 

The purpose of this essay is to refute the oft-repeated assertion that 
Thomas Aquinas accepted the Aristotelian doctrine that the world is 
eternal. The author contends that Thomas never committed himself to 
any metaphysical solution of the problem, but rather proved that no 
metaphysical solution—that is, absolutely conclusive demonstration—is 
possible. Faith is, therefore, free to accept the Scriptural doctrine that 
creation is not eternal. The essay, which is mainly controversial, displays 
great familiarity with Scholastic literature, as well as the subtlety character- 
istic of many of the Schoolmen. Incidentally, it takes occasion to protest 
agiinst wholesale criticisms of Thomas and the Thomists, insisting that 
nothing but a thorough knowledge of Scholasticism, of which the essay 
gives an example, entitles one to judge of the official philosopher and 


philosophy of the Church. 
GEORGE A, COE, 


Raumasthetk und geometrisch-optische Tauschungen. Von Professor THEO- 

pOR Lipps. Leipzig, Barth, 1897.—pp. 424. 

The ever interesting subject of optical illusions receives here a systematic 
treatment in connection with the study of the wsthetics of ferm. The 
author starts from the thought that the optical and the wsthetical impres- 
sions which we receive from geometric forms, are only two sides of one and 
the same thing, and that their common property lies in the idea of ‘‘ me- 
chanical activities.’’ ‘These ‘‘ mechanical activities '’ are described, and the 
seometrical-optical illusions are explained from them. What Professor 
Lipps meant by a ‘ mechanical activity’ can, perhaps, be seen from the 
following : ‘‘ The uprightness of the [ Doric] column is its ‘ proper activity.’ 
Thereby the word activity is intended in its full sense; as effort, exertion, 
expenditure of force ; at the same time as expenditure of force, whereby 
something is accomplished."’ Inthe course of the treatment it is necessary 
to distinguish between geometrical forms and nature-forms. Beautiful geo- 
metrical forms are those whose arrangement is beautiful, independently of 
any actually existing objects in nature. The thesis of the book is: that 
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geometrical forms attain their beauty by arousing in us the feelings similar 


to those aroused by corresponding nature-forms. 
E. W. SCRIPTURE. 


The Reading of Words: a Study in Apperception. By W. B. Pits- 
nuRY. <A Thesis presented to the Faculty of Cornell University for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.—pp. 78. 


The first part gives a clear and valuable account of Wundt’s doctrine of 
apperception. Still more important is the author's experimental contribu- 
tion to the subject. The problem was to determine the amount of change 
which might be made in an object, ordinarily perceived in a certain way, 
without change in the character of the resultant perception. For this pur- 
pose words were thrown for an instant on a ground glass screen by a pro- 
jecting lantern. The subject was asked to read the words on the screen. 
Three different kinds of mistakes were introduced into the words, a lette: 
being blurred, replaced by another, or omitted. The percentage of times 
the mistakes were detected indicated the effectiveness of the alteration. 
The mistakes were most effective in the order: omission, substitution, blur 
ring. It was also found that the value of a letter as opposing or aiding the 
completion of a word, varied with its position in the order from left to right 
(averages of percentages in Table IV). The two opposing forces in these 
cases were the tendency to recognize (apperceive) the word as a whole, and 
the tendency to recognize a letter that conflicted with the word. Further 
experiments were made to determine the effect of varying these factors. An 
increase of the number of mistaken letters to two, showed no appreciable 
effect ; the increase was not carried further. An increase in the length of 
the word showed that the tendency to recognition was independent of the 
length of the word, which is partly explained by the fact that the initial 
letters are most effective in causing recognition. The calling out of the 
word just before exposure hindered the detection of an error. The calling 
out of a different word greatly modified the word supposed to be seen. The 
statement that incorrect words would be shown caused correct words to be 
read wrongly. How far this influence can extend, even when the subject 
knows that the seen word will be different, is shown by Table XII. Several! 
tables show the preponderance of expectation over sensation, or the re- 
verse, or the combination of the two. 

The illusions obtained by Dr. Pillsbury call to mind Dr. Seashore’s produc- 
tion of illusions and hallucinations by suggestive factors (Std. Vale Psych. 
Lab., 1895, III, pp. 46 ff). Wecan also find confirmation of the previously 
noted fact (Scripture in PAilosophische Studien, 1891, VII, p. 136, and New 
Psychology, pp. 205 and 391) that letters exposed too briefly to be seen 
may nevertheless be effective in consciousness. The investigation was 
well planned, skillfully carried out, and is readably presented ; it is a credit 
to the institution that accepted it as a doctor's thesis. The results are of 
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value, not only as giving some definiteness to our ideas of apperception, 
but also as furnishing suggestions for educational applications. 
E. W. SCRIPTURE. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Hallucinations and Illusions: a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By 
EDMUND PARISH. The Contemporary Science Series. London, Walter 
Scott, Ltd., 1897.—pp. xiv, 390. 

This work has been recast by the author from the German edition of 1894, 
and has received numerous additions in the light of further results in regard 
to the census of hallucinations. In its present form it gives a yeneral sur- 
vey of the facts of hallucination and the better known theories that have 
been offered for their explanation. The subjects considered include dreams, 
delusions of insanity, hysteria and epilepsy, abnormal psychoses due to va- 
rious kinds of drugs, and hypnotism. Much of the material, however, is 
derived from the International Census of Hallucinations. The author finds 
as the result of his analysis that all forms of hallucination are reducible to 
one, and this can be regarded as a perception during a state of dissociation, 
The process is the same as in normal perception, except that certain associ- 
ation paths are blocked, or that certain centres are in such a state of excite- 
ment that they are discharged by impressions not usually associated with 
them. Blocked associations give rise to illusions ; forced associations pro- 
duce hallucinations. One might suggest in criticism of this classification that, 
while it is desirable to make the classification upon purely psychological 
grounds, it is doubtful whether blocked and forced associations will, when 
more closely scrutinized, prove to be really different in kind. The most valu- 
able and interesting part of the work is the examination of the results of the 
census of hallucination and of the inferences that have been drawn from them. 
Mr. Parish points out numerous oversights in the arguments that have been 
adduced to show that veridical hallucinations are more frequent than would 
be expected from the number of hallucinations in the normal state that are 
not coincidental. It is pointed out that the calculation of probabilities 
should consider (1) that non-coincidental hallucinations would attract less 
attention than coincidental, and so be less likely to be remembered ; (2) 
that the coincidence is very likely to be exaggerated when the hallucination 
is recalled after hearing of the event ; (3) that in very many instances the 
subject of the hallucination is in a state of ill health or nervous expectancy 
that would account for the hallucination on psychological grounds, or at 
least materially increase the chances of the hallucination’s occurrence at that 
time. All these factors have been overlooked in the reports of the English 
branch of the S. P. R. Whatever we may think of the results of the cen- 
sus, there can be no doubt that the returns should be subjected to an im- 
partial examination, This examination makes it very doubtful whether it 
is necessary to introduce telepathy or other occult phenomena as an ex- 
planation of the facts discovered. Mr. Parish’s work as a whole has been 
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carefully done, and will be of great value as a source of material as well 


as for the theoretical discussions it contains. 
W. Bb. Prtussury. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Nchellings philosophische System. Non EpvARD VON HARTMANN. Leip- 

zig, H. Haacke, 1897.—pp. xii, 22 

The philosophical tendencies of the present age are toward absorption in 
psychological, ethical, and epistemological, to the neglect of metaphysical 
problems. In view of this fact, the author thinks that an exposition of 
Schelling’s system is especially needed. ‘The first chapter, on ‘‘ Schelling’s 
Philosophy in Relation to his Predecessors and Contemporaries,”’ is of less 
value than most of the others. It consists chietly of the discussion of 
Schelling’s criticisms of other thinkers. Although the influence of these 
philosophers upon him is sometimes brought out incidentally, there is no 
systematic attempt to trace it and determine its effects. Throughout the 
book, in fact, although there are references to Fichte, Spinoza, and Béhme, 
the evident purpose is to expound Schelling’s system rather than to deter- 
mine its relation to other systems. The method of exposition, however, is 
chosen with a view to showing the development of Schelling's thought, and 
particularly the essential unity underlying the differences between its earlier 
and later stages. Von Hartmann divides Schelling’s work into two main 
periods : (1) the period of ‘‘ pure rationalism and pure pantheism'"’ (1794 
1806) ; (2) the period in which he tried ‘‘to supplement the rationalism by 
a higher empiricism'’ and ‘‘to deepen the pantheism by a speculative 
theism.’’ Each period is subdivided into stages. 

The second chapter treats of the intellectual intuition. Schelling has 
the merit of having shown clearly that the only method by which philos- 
ophy can attain apodictic certainty is pAdlosophica/ construction, #.e., in- 
tellectual intuition. A careful study shows, however, that it is impossible 
to fulfil the necessary conditions of the intellectual intuition, and that con- 
sequently it can never be ‘‘a method of scientific cognition.’" In the 
chapter on Schelling's epistemology, the point which receives most emphasis 
is the gradual change from transcendental idealism to transcendental real- 
ism. From the epistemological point of view, Schelling started out as an 
idealist. The difficulties which he encountered, however, in trying to form 
a coherent theory of the world, difficulties to which the later Neo-Kantians 
resolutely closed their eyes, caused him to pass over unconsciously to 
epistemological transcendental realism. He was unaware of the transition 
because he still remained true to his metaphysical idealism. In the second 
period his metaphysical idealistic principle was no longer supreme : on the 
same plane with it, he placed his realistic principle, connecting the two in 
the concept of a higher unity. And this change in his metaphysical view 
made him aware of the transformation that had long ago taken place in his 
epistemology. In this gradual change of Schelling's view we have a type 
of the epistemological development of German philosophy. 
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The chapter on the Prinsipien/ehre is especially suggestive. Von Hart- 
mann distinguishes three stages in the development of the doctrine. (1) 
In the first half of the first period, the principles are represented as activ- 
ities. (2) Inthe /dentitatsphilosophie, the absolute is no longer an undif- 
ferentiated activity, but a pure, unmoved identity. Hence, the principles 
cease to be regarded as constitutive factors in the development of the in- 
dividual self-consciousness, and become mere moments of the absolute. 
Schelling struggles against this abstract monism, but it is the logical conclu- 
sion from his premises. (3) In the second period, the principles appear as 
powers. The word ofenz is used by Schelling in two senses: (a) /oten- 
tiality, and (/) stage of development. \n the first period, the principles are 
sometimes represented as powers in the second signification. In the sec- 
ond period, the two meanings are united. The great difficulty in the doc- 
trine in the second period arises from Schelling's attempt to change the ideal 
opposition of |! and A? into a real opposition, by attributing Will to the 
Idea and potential knowledge to Will. The last two chapters of the book 
treat respectively of the .Va‘urphilosophic and the Geistesphilosophie. One 
of the greatest needs of our time is a metaphysics of nature, and on this 
account Schelling's Naturphilosophic deserves far more consideration than 
it usually receives. Starting with Fichte’s view of nature as merely the pro- 
duct of the Ego and as having no reality of its own, Schelling passed un- 
consciously to the view of Leibniz, according to which all nature is /-AAc#7. 
Unfortunately, however, the development of his philosophy of nature be- 
longs to the period in which he held the first position; in the second 
period, when he might have had a vea/ nature, his interest was all in Ge7s- 
tesphilosophie. Schelling's doctrines of individuation and the limensch, 
and his attempts to find a justification, on his premises, for the existence 
of the world, are subjected to rigid criticism. His efforts throughout the 
second period to establish the reality of freedom, immortality, and a per- 
sonal God are useful, the author thinks, chiefly as evidence of the futility 
of such attempts. The real value of his later work is not in his ethics and 
philosophy of religion, but in his epistemology, methodology, and doctrine 
of principles. If we attend to these really important elements in his later 
thought, the essential likeness of the first and second periods becomes ap- 
parent. 

This book will be a most useful addition to our expositions of Schelling's 
philosophy. ‘The treatment is sympathetic and at the same time discrimi- 
nating ; the efforts to clear away the difficulties arising from Schelling’s 
‘‘ vieldeutige "’ and ‘‘ schwankende Terminologie'’ are commendable, and 
in the main successful ; while the criticisms are characterized by the acute- 
ness which one expects from the author. The chief defect of the book is that 
in his fondness for detailed examination the author often fails to generalize 
his objections. A little more synthesis would be welcome, not merely be- 
cause it would save the reader some labor, but also because, for lack of it, 
one is sometimes in doubt as to the author's precise meaning. Whether 
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von Hartmann is altogether successful in his attempt to show the unity of 
Schelling’s system, may be doubted by some readers. Certainly his argu- 
ments would be more convincing if they were more explicit ; here again 


one feels the lack of generalized statement. 
ELven Buiiss TALnor. 
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The Secret of /legel. By J. HvurcuHiIson StiruinG, LL.D. New Edition, 
carefully revised. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; New York, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1898.—pp. lxiii, 751. 
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and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897.—pp. xviii, 547. 
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Edinburgh and London, Blackwood & Sons, 1897.—pp. xxii, 426. 

Practical Ethics. By Henry StpGwick. London, Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. vi, 260. 

The Works of briedrich Nietzsche. Ydited by A. Tite. Vol. X, A Ge- 
nealogy of Morals, translated by W. A. HAUSEMANN ; Poems, trans- 
lated by J. GRAY. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897.—pp. xix, 289. 

The Teaching of Morality. Wy Sornuie Bryanr, D.Sc. London, Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897.—pp. vii, 146. 

Practical Tdealism. By W. DEWirr Hype. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1897.—pp. xi, 335. 

The Social Mind and Fducation. By S. E. Vincent. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1897.—pp. ix, 155. 

Citizenship and Salvation, By A. H. Ltoyp.  Loston, Little, Brown & 
Co., 1897.—pp. 142. 

The Study of Children and their School Training. Vy F. WARNER, M.D. 
(Lond.). New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897.—pp. xix, 264. 

The Psychology of Suggestion. By B®. Stpts, Ph.D. With an Introduction 
by WittiamM JAMes. New York, Appleton & Co., 1898.—pp. x, 
356. 

Two Lectures on Thetsm. By ANDREW SeruH, LL.D. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1897.—pp. 64. 

Problems in the Psychology of Reading. By Dr. J. O. OQuanrz. Mono- 
graph Supplement of 7he /sychological Review. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1897.—pp. 51. 


On Orthogenesis. By Tu. Eimer. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1898.—pp. 56. 
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Essat sur tivation morale. Par Dr. G. Futtiouer. Paris, Alcan, 
1898 pp. 454. 

Lindividualite et lf crreur individualiste. Par Dr. FeLix Le DANTEC. 
Paris, Alcan, 1898.—pp. 175. 

Labsolu et sa lot constitutive. Par C. BLONDEAU. Paris, Alcan, 1897.— 


pp- XXV, 50. 


Les éléments du caractere. Yar Professor P. MALAPERT. Paris, Alcan, 
1897 DI \V1, 303. 
La philosof le Charles Secrétan, Var F. PiLLon. Paris, Alcan, 1898. 
pp. 197 


Ou est-ce gue le progres? Var. N. MIKHAILOWSKY. Examen des idées 
de M. Herbert Spencer. Traduction du Russe, revue par P. Louis. 
Paris, Alcan, 1897.—pp. 200. 

Kritische Grundlegung der Ethik als positiver Wissenschaft. Non Dr. 
med. W. STERN. Berlin, F. Diimmler, 1897.—pp. 471. 

Eduard Lord Herbert von Cherbury. Von Dr. C. GUrrter. Miinchen, 
Oskar Beck, 1897.—pp. vi, 248. 

Die psychologische Grundanschauung Schopenhauers. Non Dr. Max 
JoserH. Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1897.—pp. 176. 

Ist Verneinung des Willens méglich. Non Dr. F. WAGNER. Stuttgart, F. 
Frommann's Verlag, 1897.—pp. 32. 

(/timum Organum. Var J. DE STRADA. Nouvelle Edition. Paris, Alcan, 
1897.—pp. 484. 

Principii &@i logica veale. N. R. bd’ ALronso. Roma, G. B. Paravia, 
1594.—pp. 71. 

Sensazioni vibraterte. N. R. vp’ ALFONSO. Roma, Societa Editnce Dante 
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NOTES. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association 
was held at Cornell University on December 28-30, 1897. Four sessions 
were devoted to the reading and discussion of psychological and philo- 
sophical papers. The following papers were presented: //uctuation of 
Attention, by Dr. John P. Hylan; Zhe lisual Perception of Depth, by Dr. 
Charles H. Judd; (a) Zhe Time of Perception as a Measure of Differen 
in the Intensity of Sensation ; (6) A Method for Studying Muscular Fatigu 
in tts Relations to Mental Conditions, by Professor ]. McKeen Cattell ; A’ 
cent Investigations at the Yale Psychological Laberatery, by Dr. EF. W. 
Scripture ; Color Saturation, by Mr. A. H. Abbott; /opular Tests of Men- 
fal Capacity, by Professor Joseph Jastrow; Zhe /lace of Experimental 
Psychology in the Undergraduate Course, by Professor F. C. French ; Coa- 
cept of Sensation, by Dr. Edgar A. Singer ; Zhe Moral Ideas of Children, 
by Dr. Schintz; Zhe /ntellectual Content in Dream Consciousness, by Dr. 
Robert McDougall ; /nvention, by Professor Josiah Royce ; Concerning th: 
Limits of the Utility-Selection Hypothesis in the Study of Mental Develop 
ment, by Dr. Wilbur Marshall Urban ; /¥ofessor Titchener's Liew of th 
Self, by Professor William Caldwell ; Aristotle's Doctrine of wey as Bio- 
logical Principle, by Professor William A. Hammond ; /fistemology and 
Theories in Physical Scienee—A Fatal Parallelism, by Professor Alfred H. 
Lloyd ; Romanes and Mill, by Professor John Grier Hibben ; Coz/rihutions 
of Psychology to Morality and Religion, by Professor James Gibson Hume. 
The Presidential address by Professor J. Mark Baldwin, was read by title, 
the subject being Se/ective Thinking. The question of /nvention was the 
subject of an important discussion in which Professors Royce, Jastrow, and 
a number of others took part. At one of the sessions the report of the 
Committee on Physical and Mental Tests was presented and made the sub- 
ject of discussion. As the American Society of Naturalists and the other 
affiliated societies also met simultaneously at Cornell University, an after- 
noon was devoted to a joint meeting at which Professor J. McKeen Cattell 
represented the psychologists in a discussion of 7he Biological Problems of 
7o-day. The new president of the Association is Professor Hugo Miinster- 
berg, of Harvard University. 

Professor William James has been appointed Gifford lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of St. John's College, Cambridge, has been elected 
University lecturer in Experimental Psychology. 

A Croom Robertson fellowship with an endowment of /800 has been 
created in the University of Aberdeen. It is to be awarded in alternate 
years to classics and philosophy. 


